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JUNE  25,  1996,  TERRORIST  ATTACK  AGAINST  UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  DHAHRAN,  SAUDI  ARABIA 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  September  18,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  CHAIRMAN,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  committee  will  review  the  June  25,  1996,  terrorist  at- 
tack against  United  States  service  personnel  in  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Nineteen  American  servicemen  lost  their  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  including  Saudi  citizens,  suffered  horrible  wounds 
as  a  result  of  this  cowardly  act  of  terror. 

While  the  committee  endorsed  legislation  last  week  honoring  the 
victims,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  confront  the  many  issues 
raised  by  this  unfortunate  tragedy.  Since  June,  both  this  committee 
and  the  DOD  task  force  led  by  Retired  Gen.  Wayne  Downing,  one 
of  our  witnesses  here  today,  have  investigated  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  bombing. 

The  conclusions  of  these  reports  are  strikingly  similar.  Both  iden- 
tify significant  failures  of  intelligence.  While  terrorist  organizations 
can  be  difficult  targets  for  intelHgence  gathering,  the  inability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  fully  appreciate  the  changing  threats 
to  our  troops  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  disturbing.  Even  after  the 
first  bombing  in  the  Saudi  capital  of  Riyadh  in  November  1995,  for- 
mal threat  assessments  apparently  never  credited  potential  future 
threats  with  capabilities  beyond  those  already  demonstrated. 

General  Downing  concluded: 

The  ability  of  the  theater  and  national  intelligence  community  to  conduct  in-depth 
long-term  analysis  of  trends,  intentions,  and  capabihties  of  terrorists  is  deficient. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  Department's  own  organizational 
and  institutional  failures.  Operation  Southern  Watch  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  gulf  war.  Since  1994  when  Iraq  moved  forces 
back  toward  Kuwait,  and  as  the  events  of  the  past  week  confirm 
yet  again,  there  has  been  little  doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  not 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  U.N.  resolution  that  established  the 
no-fly  zone  mission.  Yet  the  administration  has  perpetrated  the  fic- 
tion that  Southern  Watch  is  a  temporary  rather  contingency  oper- 
ation. 

(1) 


The  practical  result  has  been  that  troops  deployed  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia are  confused  about  their  basic  mission.  As  one  former  squadron 
commander  observed  in  his  end  of  tour  report,  for  some  reason  we 
cannot  or  will  not  decide  whether  we  are  in  a  contingency  deploy- 
ment, a  normal  temporary  duty  situation,  or  assigned  to  a  major 
command  staff.  The  constant  changing  of  gears  confuses  the  troops, 
erodes  our  effectiveness  as  leaders,  and  adversely  impacts  the  mis- 
sion. 

General  Downing's  report  has,  I  believe,  correctly  noted  the  obvi- 
ous; Operation  Southern  Watch  is  a  long-term  U.S.  commitment 
manned  for  a  short  time  contingency  operation.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  undermanned  units  with  troops  serving  short 
tours  of  duty  lack  the  resources  or  cohesion  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion. Neither  should  it  be  any  surprise  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  risk  to  deployed  U.S.  troops  at  Khobar  Towers  or 
throughout  the  region  was  higher. 

As  a  side  note,  this  committee  highlighted  this  very  issue  last 
year  when  it  authorized  funding  for  Operation  Southern  Watch 
through  normal  budget  channels  and  required  the  Department  to 
designate  their  operation  as  a  forward  presence  and  not  a  contin- 
gency operation.  However,  despite  having  made  such  a  designation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Department  continued  to  run  Southern  Watch 
as  a  temporary  contingency. 

As  General  Downing  observes,  overall  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  Operation  Southern  Watch,  including  force  protection  is- 
sues, lies  properly  within  the  chain  of  command.  As  a  theater  com- 
mand vested  with  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  region,  United 
States  Central  Command  has  been  rightly  criticized  for  a  lack  of 
guidance  and  support  to  the  troops  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  example.  Central  Command  failed  to  physically  inspect 
Khobar  Towers  and  to  review  the  vulnerability  assessment,  rota- 
tion policy,  terrorism  training  or  overall  mission  structure,  even 
after  the  November  1995  terrorist  bombing  in  Riyadh.  Units  re- 
mained understaffed,  inadequately  trained  for  terrorism  threats 
and  lacking  standards  for  physical  security. 

Despite  these  concerns,  CENTCOM  apparently  passively  accept- 
ed the  Air  Force's  manning  and  rotation  policies.  Despite  Secretary 
Perry's  express  support  for  General  Peay,  the  CENTCOM  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  failures  that  con- 
tributed to  the  unpreparedness  and  vulnerability  of  our  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  an  act  of  terror  must  be  laid  at  CENTCOM's  feet. 

General  Downing's  report  also  raises  serious  concerns  about  the 
role  of  senior  Pentagon  officials.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  criti- 
cized for  failure  to  challenge  the  command  relationships,  struc- 
tures, and  resources  of  the  task  force  deployed  in  support  of  Oper- 
ation Southern  Watch  as  its  mission  expanded,  its  mandate  length- 
ened, and  the  threat  of  U.S.  forces  changed. 

But  while  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  a  central  role  to  play  in 
all  military  operations,  under  the  law  it  remains  an  advisory  body 
that  is  not  in  the  formal  chain  of  command.  Therefore,  under  the 
issue  of  accountability,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  Downing  re- 
port upholds  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  military  chain  of  ac- 
countability is  the  same  as  the  chain  of  command. 


One  of  the  key  reforms  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  was 
to  eliminate  any  ambiguity  over  the  chain  of  command  by  having 
it  flow  directly  from  the  commander  in  chief  in  the  field  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  not  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  is  an  issue 
that  clearly  merits  further  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the  vigor  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  moved  out  on  new  enforcement  protection  measures. 
When  U.S.  troops  are  deployed  abroad,  they  deserve  every  protec- 
tion consistent  with  the  mission  they  have  been  sent  to  execute. 
However,  many  of  us  are  left  with  the  nagging  conclusion  that  the 
measures  now  being  so  aggressively  implemented  should  have  been 
undertaken  sooner. 

To  help  us  address  these  difficult  issues,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome 
Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  back  to  the  committee 
this  morning.  Let  me  also  welcome  General  Downing,  a  soldier's 
soldier  who  served  with  distinction  throughout  his  long  career. 

Before  proceeding,  the  Chair  would  remind  Members  that  the 
purpose  of  this  hearing  today  is  to  explore  the  June  25  Saudi  Ara- 
bia bombing  and  related  issues.  While  some  of  these  issues  may 
stray  into  questions  associated  with  current  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  while  Secretary  Perry  may  choose  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  current  situation  with  regard  to  Iraq,  the  committee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  specifically  to  focus  on  the  Iraqi  situation  for  next 
week.  Accordingly,  I  would  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  all  Members 
in  staying  focused  on  the  issue  at  hand. 

Before  recognizing  the  witnesses,  I  would  like  you  to  yield  to  the 
committee's  ranking  member,  Mr.  Dellums,  for  any  remarks  he 
would  like  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER, 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  you 
to  join  us  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witnesses  today;  Sec- 
retary Perry,  General  Shalikashvili,  Chair  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  General  Downing,  the  Director  of  the  Assessment  Task 
Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  often  expressed  from  this  podium  the  view 
that  the  post-cold-war  era  demands  that  we  develop  and  accept 
new  ways  of  thinking  and  operating  in  response  to  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  this  period.  Part  of  those  new  responses  will  in- 
volve deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  promote  stability  in  areas  to 
which  we  have  not  regularly  seen  such  deployment. 

Our  deployment  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  is  such  a  case  in 
point.  As  such  operations  become  more  common,  troubling  new  con- 
cerns will  emerge  to  deal  with,  such  as  logistics,  PERSTEMPO,  ef- 
fects and  the  threats  of  terrorist  attacks  to  deployed  troops.  In  ad- 
dition, more  complicated  diplomatic  circumstances  will  lead  to  more 
difficult  discussions  about  operational  questions,  whether  those  will 
be  affected,  those  of  the  effects  of  training  in  the  environment,  the 
security  conditions  under  which  troops  will  be  deployed,  or  any  of 
the  myriad  of  other  considerations. 


I  believe  the  intensity  and  interest  manifest  here  in  these  cham- 
bers and  in  the  Department  following  the  terrorist  attack  on  Unit- 
ed States  forces  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  a  decade  ago,  I  remember  that 
very  clearly,  I  believe  we  all  hoped  that  we  would  not  relive  that 
experience.  Now  that  something  very  similar  has  happened  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  clearly  recriminations  are  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  the  process,  but  I  believe  we  here  have  an  even  greater 
challenge;  that  is  to  go  beyond  the  recriminations  to  the  business 
of  taking  lessons  learned  to  meet  these  challenges  in  the  future. 

In  that  regard  I  am  especially  interested  in  your  respective  views 
on  how  the  U.S.  military  will  be  able  to  sustain  its  momentum  in 
avoiding  a  repeat  of  these  types  of  situations  in  the  future.  It  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  see  how  you,  the  witnesses,  view  the 
relative  tradeoffs  between  placing  forces  in  more  isolated  postings 
against  which  attacks  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction  may,  indeed, 
be  more  politically  acceptable  to  terrorist  attackers  versus  deploy- 
ments of  U.S.  forces  nearer  to  civilian  locations  where  security 
monitoring  is  made  more  difficult  but  at  which  an  attacker  might 
find  an  acceptable  political  risk  in  using  such  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

Also,  it  would  be  useful  to  know  how  you  believe  our  Nation 
should  view  the  inevitable  conflict  between  host  nation  sensitivi- 
ties, U.S.  national  security  interests,  and  force  protection  when 
those  factors  come  in  conflict. 

With  those  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  witnesses  and  the  response  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
generosity. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses  this  morning.  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  might  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  Monday  night  I  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  went  there  to  consult 
with  key  Arabian  Gulf  and  coalition  allies  about  how  to  respond  to 
Saddam  Hussein's  latest  acts  of  aggression  and  provocation. 

In  3  days  I  traveled  14,000  miles  and  met  with  leaders  of  five 
countries,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Turkey,  and  then  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  met  my  British  and  French  counter- 
parts. I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  coalition  is  alive  and 
well  and  it  is  united  in  its  determination  to  contain  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  to  continue  the  expanded  Operation  Southern  Watch. 

We  are  flying  additional  sorties  from  Saudi  bases  to  enforce  an 
expanded  no-fly  zone  in  southern  Iraq.  We  have  bedded  down  addi- 
tional aircraft,  F-117's  in  Kuwait  and  F-16's  in  Bahrain.  We  are 
sending  3,500  additional  troops  to  fall  in  on  prepositioned  equip- 
ment and  to  exercise  in  Kuwait.  Our  British  allies  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  us  and  have  joined  in  the  warning  that  we  have  given 
to  the  Iraqi  regime  to  stop  all  operations  that  threaten  any  of  our 
air  crews.  And  the  French,  while  they  are  not  in  full  agreement 
with  us,  are  generally  supportive  and  continue  to  participate  in 
Southern  Watch. 


While  I  was  in  the  region  I  also  visited  our  military  forces  there 
to  review  the  measures  that  I  have  directed  to  protect  them  against 
terrorism.  In  particular,  I  visited  our  forces  at  the  Prince  Sultan 
Air  Base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  These  are  the  forces  that  we  moved  from 
Riyadh  and  Dhahran  after  the  bombing  in  Khobar  Towers. 

Six  weeks  ago,  I  went  there  and  got  the  approval  of  the  Saudi 
Government  for  the  move.  The  transformation  in  the  last  6  weeks 
is  stunning.  Six  weeks  ago  it  was  a  large  air  base,  but  one  that  had 
not  been  used  for  several  years.  Today,  it  is  a  fully  functional  facil- 
ity supporting  more  than  100  sorties  a  day  over  southern  Iraq.  And 
it  is  the  safest  base  of  any  base  that  I  have  ever  seen,  including 
a  1,200-foot  security  perimeter  around  the  entire  base.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  mobility  and  adaptability  of  our  forces,  and  it  is  also 
a  tribute  to  the  very  strong  support  and  cooperation  we  have  gotten 
from  Prince  Sultan,  the  Saudi  Minister  of  Defense,  and  the  Saudi 
Air  Force. 

So  the  terrorists  who  attacked  our  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  last 
November  and  last  June  failed  in  their  first  objective.  They  failed 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Now 
we  must  ensure  that  the  terrorists  do  not  succeed  in  their  other  ob- 
jective, to  undermine  America's  will  so  that  we  will  abandon  our 
military  presence,  our  interests,  and  our  allies  and  go  home.  We 
must  not  do  that. 

So  in  discussing  this  issue,  we  need  to  start  with  what  is  at 
stake.  It  is  the  same  vital  American  interest  that  we  fought  Desert 
Storm  to  protect:  To  protect  access  to  the  vast  energy  resources  in 
the  region;  to  protect  the  stability  of  the  region  and  permit  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  to  move  forward;  to  prevent  Iraq  from 
developing  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weapons;  and  to  pro- 
tect freedom  of  navigation  through  the  air  and  sea-lanes  in  that  re- 
gion. 

These  are  vital  American  interests.  We  are  not  there  as  a  favor 
to  other  countries.  We  do  have  close  cooperation  with  our  friends 
in  the  region,  and  after  my  visit,  I  can  state  flatly  that  they  want 
us  to  remain,  just  as  we  want  to  remain. 

Desert  Storm  ejected  Saddam  Hussein's  armies  from  Kuwait  but 
it  did  not  end  his  threats  to  the  region.  He  has  continued  to  ignore 
or  obstruct  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  that  define  the 
terms  of  the  cease-fire.  He  has  also  taken  overt  acts  threatening 
peace  in  the  region. 

Each  time  we  have  answered  quickly  and  decisively.  Each  time 
Saddam  has  crossed  the  line,  we  have  responded  with  force.  We 
have  been  able  to  respond  appropriately  and  protect  our  interests 
because  we  have  maintained  a  robust  force  presence  in  the  region, 
and  in  particular  because  we  have  maintained  Operation  Southern 
Watch,  which  enforces  the  no-fly  zone  over  southern  Iraq. 

Therefore,  I  reject  the  option  of  withdrawing  our  forces  from  the 
region.  That  is  certainly  a  way  of  protecting  them  but  it  is  not  a 
way  of  protecting  our  national  interests.  Clearly,  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorist attack  against  our  forces  poses  a  direct  challenge  to  our  force 
presence  overseas.  Indeed,  the  attack  at  Khobar  Towers  dramati- 
cally underscored  that  for  our  forces  overseas,  terrorism  is  a  fact 
of  life. 


We  can  expect  terrorists  to  try  again  to  attack  our  forces.  Their 
next  target  could  be  anywhere  in  the  region  or  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  next  weapon  could  be  a  larger  bomb.  They  could  even 
try  to  use  a  chemical  weapon  or  nerve  agents  or  even  a  crude  nu- 
clear device. 

We  still  mourn  for  the  5  Americans  killed  in  Riyadh  and  for  the 
19  Americans  killed  at  Khobar  Towers.  We  cannot  restore  them  to 
their  loved  ones,  but  what  we  can  do  is  learn  lessons  from  these 
tragedies.  The  most  important  lesson  is  that  Khobar  Towers  is  a 
watershed  event  that  points  the  way  to  a  radically  new  mind  set 
and  dramatic  changes  in  the  way  that  we  protect  forces  from  a 
growing  terrorist  threat. 

We  learned  lessons  after  the  bombing  in  Riyadh  last  November. 
In  response  to  that  terrorist  attack,  we  recognized  the  Saudi  oasis 
of  calm  in  the  region  had  vanished  and  raised  the  threat  assess- 
ment in  the  kingdom  to  high.  We  beefed  up  security  at  all  of  our 
military  facilities,  including  more  than  130  separate  force  protec- 
tion measures  at  Khobar  Towers.  These  measures  did  prevent  a 
penetration  of  the  security  perimeter  at  Khobar  Towers,  thereby 
saving  many  lives,  but  clearly;  clearly  they  were  not  enough. 

The  Khobar  Towers  explosion  was  of  an  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. The  Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency,  who  are  our  best  ex- 
perts in  demolitions  and  weapon  effects,  now  estimates  that  the 
bomb  was  more  than  20,000  pounds,  which  is  about  100  times  larg- 
er than  the  previous  terrorist  attack  in  Riyadh. 

The  attack  was  of  unexpected  sophistication.  The  terrorists  had 
well-developed  intelligence.  They  maintained  tight  operational  se- 
curity. They  penetrated  the  extensive  Saudi  domestic  security  ap- 
paratus. The  skill  of  the  attack  partially  circumvented  the  exten- 
sive force  protections  measures  we  took  after  the  Riyadh  attack 
and  in  response  to  intelligence  indications  we  had.  We  now  know 
that  we  face  an  unprecedented  threat.  We  must  fundamentally 
rethink  our  approach  to  force  protection,  and  we  have  done  that 
along  three  lines:  We  are  relocating,  we  are  restructuring,  and  we 
are  refocusing. 

I  have  already  described  to  you  seeing  one  aspect  of  the  reloca- 
tion moving  all  of  our  combatant  forces  to  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base, 
whose  remote  location  permits  much  more  extensive  security  pro- 
tection against  terrorist  attack.  Our  noncombatant  forces  in  Riyadh 
perform  missions  that  require  them  to  remain  in  that  urban  area, 
so  we  are  consolidating  them  at  Eskan  Village  and  undertaking  ex- 
tensive security  precautions  there. 

Second,  we  are  restructuring;  we  are  changing  assignment  poli- 
cies and  bringing  most  family  members  home. 

Third,  we  are  refocusing. 

We  realize  that  incremental  fixes  in  force  protection  can  also  be 
trumped  by  attacks  of  greater  magnitude.  Force  protection  in  this 
new  environment  is  not  simply  more  barriers  and  more  guards.  It 
requires  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  how  we  prepare  for,  equip, 
and  posture  ourselves  to  do  missions. 

We  have  always  worried  about  force  protection,  but  now  we  must 
factor  in  our  force  protection  plans  the  threats  of  sophisticated  and 
massive  terrorist  attacks.  As  we  decide  where  and  how  to  deploy 


our  forces  overseas,  we  will  place  the  threat  of  terrorism  front  and 
center. 

Force  protection  against  terrorist  attacks  will  now  be  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  we  weigh  along  with  other  key  mis- 
sion tasks  when  we  decide  how  best  to  undertake  a  deployment, 
and  we  are  reexamining  our  current  missions  in  light  of  new  ter- 
rorist threat  to  make  sure  that  we  have  thought  through  force  pro- 
tection and  the  way  that  we  are  carrying  them  out. 

This  message  has  gone  out  to  all  of  our  commanders.  But  hasn't 
force  protection  always  been  important?  Of  course  it  has. 

A  good  example  is  Bosnia,  where  we  face  a  variety  of  threats. 
When  we  approved  the  Bosnia  mission,  force  protection  was  given 
a  high  consideration.  Indeed,  it  was  determined  by  General  Nash, 
our  force  commander,  to  be  a  primary  component  of  his  mission. 
Protections  he  installed  include  wearing  flack  vests  when  outside 
secure  compounds,  a  no-alcohol  policy,  an  extensive  and  specific 
threat  training  for  everyone  who  is  deployed  to  the  theater.  These 
are  the  right  force  protection  measures  for  the  Bosnian  mission, 
and  they  have  had  truly,  truly  effective  results. 

But  while  force  protection  has  always  been  important,  I  now  be- 
lieve that  we  must  expand  the  scope  and  increase  the  priority  of 
force  protection  in  every  mission  because  of  the  elevated  terrorists 
threat. 

Putting  force  protection  up  front  is  a  major  consideration,  along 
with  other  mission  objectives,  will  require  a  change  in  mindset 
with  which  we  plan  and  carry  out  operations  and  it  also  requires 
structural  changes  in  the  Department.  It  will  require  tradeoffs  in 
other  areas  such  as  cost,  convenience,  and  quality  of  life  for  our 
troops. 

This  is  a  tough  answer  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  who 
will  live  in  less  comfortable  surroundings.  At  Khobar  Towers,  they 
were  living  in  an  apartment  building.  At  the  Prince  Sultan  Air 
Base,  they  will  be  living  in  tents.  This  will  be  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  quality  of  life. 

It  is  a  tough  answer  for  them  and  their  families,  more  of  whom 
must  now  experience  the  loneliness  of  unaccompanied  tours.  We 
will  have  to  compensate  for  these  changes  and  greater  hardships 
in  order  to  continue  to  maintain  the  superb  quality  forces  which  we 
have  today. 

The  other  important  step  that  I  took  after  the  Khobar  Towers  at- 
tack was  to  ask  Gen.  Wayne  Downing  to  give  me  a  fast,  unvar- 
nished, and  independent  look  at  the  incident  and  our  force  protec- 
tion policies  and  practices  in  the  CENTCOM  region,  and  to  offer 
ideas  on  how  we  can  prevent  such  tragedies  in  the  future.  General 
Downing's  report  confirms  my  belief  that  we  must  make  a  fun- 
damental change  in  our  mindset,  and  we  are  responding  to  his  re- 
port with  an  additional  series  of  actions. 

First,  I  am  issuing  DOD-wide  force  protection  standards;  second, 
we  will  ensure  designated  local  commanders  have  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  force  protection;  third,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  have  agreed  to  transfer  responsibility  for  force  protection  for 
most  of  our  noncombatant  troops  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Defense  Department,  and  we  will  con- 
sider this  policy  change  for  other  locations  as  well;  fourth,  we  will 
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take  steps  to  improve  intelligence  collection  on  the  terrorist  threat, 
making  it  more  usable  to  commanders  in  the  fields;  five,  we  will 
take  steps  to  improve  U.S.  host  nation  cooperation  on  force  protec- 
tion; sixth,  we  will  raise  the  fianding  level  and  the  resource  visi- 
bility for  force  protection,  including  our  efforts  to  seek  out  new 
technology;  and  finally,  I  am  designating  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  single  DOD-wide  focal  point  for  force  protec- 
tion. 

Since  the  first  day  that  I  have  been  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  my 
first  priority  has  been  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  our  forces.  We 
have  large  forces,  often  exposed  to  danger,  so  we  do  have  incidents 
where  our  military  personnel  are  killed  by  accidents,  are  killed  by 
terrorists,  are  killed  in  military  conflicts.  Each  time  that  happens, 
I  feel  the  loss  deeply,  and  each  time  I  review  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  our  processes,  what  we  can  do  to  reduce  the  risk  to  our 
military  force. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  asked  Wayne  Downing  to  conduct  this 
study.  I  did  not  want  a  whitewash.  I  did  not  want  a  coverup.  I 
wanted  a  hard-hitting  analysis  and  I  wanted  thoughtful  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  improve  our  system. 

Any  of  you  who  have  had  time  to  read  the  report  will  see  that 
I  got  what  I  asked  for,  and  I  expected  no  less  from  General  Down- 
ing. 

Now  it  is  up  to  General  Shalikashvili  and  me  to  implement  those 
recommendations,  and  I  have  described  to  you  today  some  of  the 
actions  we  have  already  taken.  We  have  already  completed  action 
on  the  extensive  moves  that  we  have  made  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  our 
forces  in  just  6  weeks.  I  have  approved  and  initiated  action  in 
many  of  the  important  changes  recommended  by  General  Downing, 
and  maybe  over  the  long  term,  most  importantly,  I  have  restruc- 
tured our  institutions  so  that  these  changes  would  endure  because 
I  believe  that  the  terrorists  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  forces  and 
will  for  many  years  to  come. 

Most  of  what  I  have  described  to  you  today  is  looking  forward  to 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  protection  of  our  forces  from  now  on, 
but  I  must  also  be  concerned  with  looking  back:  What  led  to  this 
tragedy,  and  how  do  we  determine  responsibility? 

The  day  that  I  received  the  report,  indeed  even  before  I  read  it, 
I  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  with  a  request  to  deter- 
mine accountability  and  to  consider  possible  disciplinary  actions. 
The  Air  Force  has  subsequently  established  a  convening  authority 
for  that  purpose  which  will  report  its  findings  by  December  4,  and 
we  will  take  appropriate  actions  at  that  time. 

I  cannot  comment  further  today  on  the  culpability  of  individuals 
without  exerting  command  influence,  which  would  prejudice  their 
findings.  But  I  also  have  to  consider  my  own  accountability,  and 
this  I  can  talk  about. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  am  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  forces,  and  I  feel  that  responsibility  very 
deeply. 

How  do  I  manifest  that  responsibility?  I  cannot  inspect  every  se- 
curity defense  or  determine  the  adequacy  of  every  security  patrol, 
but  there  is  much  that  I  can  do.  I  can  establish  policies  which 
guide  our  commanders,  including  policies  on  force  protection. 


I  organize  and  structure  the  Department  including  ways  to  opti- 
mize our  approach  to  force  protection.  I  allocate  resources  so  that 
they  can  do  their  job,  the  commanders  can  do  their  job  properly, 
including  the  resources  for  force  protection. 

And  I  must  carefully  select  and  supervise  the  military  and  civil- 
ian leadership  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  how  I  judge 
myself  and  how  well  I  do  in  meeting  my  responsibility.  And  this 
is  how  you  can  judge  me  as  well. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  how  I  grade,  how  I  assess,  how  I  met 
those  responsibilities.  How  well  did  we  establish  policies  for  force 
protection?  We  did  have  policy  guidance  for  force  protection  which 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  for  our  commanders  how  they 
should  carry  out  the  force  protection  responsibilities.  General 
Downing  has  pointed  out  that  these  were  not  directives  and  that 
they  were  not  given  sufficient  emphasis. 

I  believe  General  Downing  was  right,  and  I  believe  that  that  was 
my  responsibility,  and  I  have  changed  these  to  directives  and  am 
taking  actions  to  improve  the  emphasis  on  them. 

How  well  did  we  organize  and  structure  to  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities? The  Goldwater-Nichols  gave  us  the  authority  to 
make  sweeping  changes  in  organization  which  give  us  clean  lines 
of  command,  and  those  have  been  implemented  and  successfully 
implemented  in  the  Defense  Department.  We  have  benefited  enor- 
mously from  the  organizational  and  structural  changes  in  Gold- 
water-Nichols. 

General  Downing  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  theater  there  was 
a  disconnect  in  the  command  responsibilities  for  force  protection  in 
that  the  people  responsible  for  the  force  protection  were  7,000 
miles  from  the  area.  General  Downing  is  right  in  that,  and  we  are 
making  changes  which  General  Shalikashvili  will  describe  to  you 
in  more  detail,  and  we  are  considering  further  even  more  sweeping 
changes. 

How  well  did  we  allocate  resources  for  force  protection?  We 
spend  billions  of  dollars  a  year  for  force  protection.  But  General 
Downing  pointed  out,  correctly,  that  we  do  not  have  a  focus  in  our 
budgeting  process  on  force  protection.  This  is  my  responsibility, 
and  I  correspondingly  made  substantial  changes  in  that  direction. 

First  of  all,  to  completely  restructure  our  budgeting  process  so 
that  we  can  identify,  isolate,  and  aggregate  all  of  the  programs  that 
have  to  do  with  force  protection.  The  importance  of  this  is  that  it 
creates  a  handle  so  that  if  we  want  to  make  changes  we  know  what 
handle  to  grab  so  that  we  can  make  the  changes. 

The  second  change  we  had  to  make  was  find  someone  uniquely 
and  specifically  responsible  for  grabbing  that  handle  and  turning  it. 
So  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  force  protection  throughout  the  Department, 
and  he  is  establishing  an  organization  within  the  Joint  Staff  to  as- 
sist him  in  that  purpose,  and  he  will  describe  to  you  more  about 
that  when  he  speaks. 

Finally,  I  have  thought  very  carefully  about  my  responsibility  to 
select  leaders,  particularly  my  principal  military  leaders  in  this 
field.  General  Shalikashvili  and  General  Peay.  I  recommended 
them  to  the  President  with  full  confidence  in  their  ability.  I  still 
recommend  them  with  full  confidence  in  their  ability.  They  are  su- 
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perb  soldiers.  They  are  strong  military  leaders.  They  are  dedicated 
to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  their  troops. 

In  spite  of  that,  this  tragedy  occurred,  and  they  are  both  working 
jointly  with  me,  working  even  harder  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  a  tragedy.  If  this  Nation  ever  gets  in  a  military  conflict  again 
in  Southwest  Asia  or  any  part  of  the  world,  we  will  thank  God  that 
we  have  superb  warriors  like  General  Shalikashvili  and  General 
Peay  to  lead  our  troops. 

To  whatever  extent  they  are  responsible  for  this  tragedy,  then  so 
am  I,  for  I  supported  them  for  their  positions,  and  I  still  do. 

This  is  how  I  see  my  personal  responsibilities.  From  my  first  day 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  put  all  of  my  energies  and  tal- 
ents into  carrying  out  these  responsibilities  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant job.  I  have  enjoyed  some  substantial  successes,  and  I  am 
proud  of  those  successes,  but  Khobar  Towers  was  a  tragic  failure. 
In  the  wake  of  this  failure,  many  in  Congress  and  many  in  the 
media  are  asking  who  is  to  blame.  I  will  not  participate  in  the 
game  of  passing  the  buck.  We  have  a  systematic  and  judicious  proc- 
ess of  military  justice.  I  will  let  it  proceed  carefully  and  objectively. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  not  seek  to  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
this  tragedy  on  any  of  my  military  commanders.  They  have  served 
our  country  with  enormous  distinction  and  considerable  sacrifice 
and  they  deserve  our  gratitude,  not  our  blame.  To  the  extent  this 
tragedy  resulted  in  the  failure  of  leadership,  that  responsibility  is 
mine  and  mine  alone. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON.  DC    20301 


September  15, 1996 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

To  achieve  our  strategic  objectives  and  protect  our  vital  national  interests,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  overseas  force  deployments.  However,  the  June  25th  terrorist  attack  on 
U.S.  military  personnel  at  Khobar  Towers  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  dramatically  demonstrated 
that  the  threat  of  sophisticated  organized  terrorism  against  our  overseas  forces,  even  in 
countries  once  considered  safe  and  secure,  is  now  a  fact  of  life  to  which  we  must  adapt 
immediately. 

In  November  1995,  five  Americans  were  killed  in  a  bombing  attack  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  while  working  in  an  office  supporting  the  Saudi  Arabian  National  Guard.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  counuy  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  had  lived  safely  prior  to  this 
attack.  As  a  result  of  the  attack,  we  hardened  our  facilities  and  tightened  our  security.  In  the 
Spring  of  1 996,  we  received  intelligence  indications  which,  while  they  lacked  specificity,  did 
warn  us  that  new  attacks  were  being  planned  and  caused  us  to  take  further  steps  to  protect 
our  forces.  Yet  on  June  25,  another  19  Americans  were  killed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  this  time  by 
an  attack  much  different  in  character.  The  terrorists  not  only  used  a  bomb  almost  100  times 
as  large  as  the  previous  attack  (the  Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency  now  believes  it  was 
more  than  20,000  pounds),  but  they  demonstrated  that  they  could  successfully  surmount  the 
many  challenges  necessary  to  carry  out  such  an  attack  ~  clandestinely  accumulating  and 
employing  a  large  supply  of  explosive  materials,  developing  sophisticated  intelligence, 
mamtaining  tight  operational  security,  and  penetrating  the  extensive  Saudi  domestic  security 
apparatus  and  the  measures  we  had  taken  for  force  protection. 

The  bombers  succeeded  in  causing  American  casualties,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
their  objective  in  driving  us  out  of  Saudi  Arabia.  (Indeed,  our  air  patrol  operations  were 
fully  functionmg  again  only  three  days  after  the  attack.)  We  must  expect  that  terrorists  will 
attempt  additional  attacks.  To  face  threats  of  this  sophistication,  all  of  our  leaders  —  civilian 
and  military  -  must  adopt  a  radically  new  mind-set  with  regard  to  intemational  terrorism. 
We  must  undertake  new  policies  and  practices  to  protect  our  deployed  forces. 

This  task  would  be  easy  if  we  were  willing  to  abandon  the  national  security  interests 
our  forces  are  deployed  to  protect.  Since  we  must  not  abandon  or  compromise  our 
protection  of  those  interests,  we  must  change  the  way  we  do  business.  Such  changes  will 
force  new  tradeoffs.  They  will  cost  more.  They  will  burden  our  servicemen  and  women, 
who  will  endure  more  unaccompanied  tours,  live  in  less  comfortable  surroundings,  and 
spend  more  effort  avoiding,  defending  against,  and  defeating  terrorists.  We  will  have  to 
compensate  for  these  changes  in  order  to  continue  to  attract  the  superb  quality  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  that  today  make  up  the  best  military  force  our  nation  has  ever 
had 
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The  cost  of  these  changes  will  not  be  trivial  -  in  monetary  terms  alone  it  could 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  direct  costs,  and  even  more  in  indirect 
coste.  Yet,  after  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  review  of  not  only  the  Khobar  Towers 
bombing,  but  also  of  the  many  force  protection  challenges  we  face  elsewhere,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  do  what  we  need  to  do  without  compromising  our  ability  to  protect 
our  interests  abroad. 

With  the  publication  of  this  report,  I  am  announcing  major  changes  in  our  approach 
to  force  protection.  To  begin  with,  as  we  decide  where  and  how  to  deploy  our  forces 
overseas,  we  will  place  the  threat  of  terrorism  front  and  center,  as  one  of  the  very  important 
considerations  we  weigh  when  we  decide  how  best  to  undertake  a  deployment.  Our  military 
commanders  have  always  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  they  must  to  accomplish  the 
missions  assigned  them  by  the  National  Command  Authority.  But  in  deciding  how  to  cany 
out  a  mission,  protection  of  our  forces  against  today's  sophisticated  terrorist  threat  must  be 
given  an  even  heavier  weight  in  our  planning  than  before.  I  am  today  directing  that  this  be 
done,  effective  immediately. 

The  deaths  at  Khobar  Towers  were  caused  by  the  terrorist  decision  to  attack  the 
facility.  The  attack  succeeded  because  our  forces  were  deployed  in  a  location  that  made 
defense  against  such  an  unprecedented  sort  of  attack  uniquely  difficult.  The  decision  on 
location  was  made  using  the  force  protection  criteria  in  common  use  when  the  facility  was 
occupied  during  the  Gulf  War.  Khobar  Towers  was  a  convenient  and  economical  residence 
and  office,  offered  to  us  and  paid  for  by  the  Saudis.  It  accommodated  our  servicemen  in 
close  proximity  to  their  work  and  in  relative  comfort.    But  we  faced  a  much  larger  and  more 
sophisticated  terrorist  threat  than  we  had  expected,  and  our  policies  and  procedures  were  not 
fulK  adequate  and  responsive  to  the  new  situation.  The  result  turned  out  to  be  tragic  -  19 
murdered  and  hundreds  injured. 

.^s  you  know,  we  moved  immediately  after  the  bombing  to  implement  two  major 
actions: 

( 1 )  Relocate  our  forces  to  safer  and  more  easily  defensible  areas;  and, 

(2)  Withdraw  most  of  our  family  members  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

We  made  these  changes  because  they  provided  us  the  best  possible  protection  of  our 
forces  and  their  families  consistent  with  completing  the  mission  we  had  undertaken. 
Henceforth,  we  must  take  a  similar  approach  when  we  pick  deplovment  sites  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Adopting  this  approach  will  be  costly  and  will,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  a  decline  in 
the  qualitN-  of  life  of  our  service  personnel.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  can  implement 
them  without  degrading  our  ability  to  carry  out  tasks  assigned  us  by  the  National  Command 
Authorit>- 

We  are  also  implementing  today  major  initiatives  to  ensure  that  responsibility  for 
force  protection  is  rigorously  defmed.  To  begin  with,  I  am  requiring  that  each  Commander- 
in-Chief  (CINC)  explicitly  review  the  assignment  of  operational  responsibility  for  force 
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protection  in  every  overseas  deployment  I  want  every  CINC  to  recommend  the  best 
approach  to  fit  each  situation.  In  this  regard,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Central  Command 
(CINCCENT)  has  directed  that  the  Commander  of  the  Joint  Task  Force-Southwest  Asia 
assume  responsibility  for  force  protection  of  all  combatant  forces  in  his  area  deployed  in 
support  of  Operation  Southern  Watch.  He  will  also  investigate  the  feasibility  and 
advisability  of  establishing  a  CENTCOM  forward  headquarters  that  could  assure  force 
protection  responsibilities  for  all  forces  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  have  agreed  that  force  protection  for  the 
major  noncombatant  forces  deployed  in  Southwest  Asia,  previously  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  State,  will  now  come  under  the  responsibility  of  CINCCENT.  I  am 
also  directing  that  all  the  CINCs  review  arrangements  for  non-combatant  protection 
worldwide  and  recommend  for  my  consideration  adjustments  they  believe  to  be  necessary. 

Finally,  to  ensure  that  no  aspects  of  this  crucial  problem  go  unattended,  I  am 
designating  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  new  responsibility  as  my  principal 
advisor  and  the  Department's  focal  point  for  all  matters  related  to  force  protection.  The 
Chairman  will  establish  within  the  Joint  Staff  an  office  dedicated  to  this  mission.  This 
office  will  review  standards,  doctrine,  deployments,  budgets,  audit  plans,  technology 
development  programs,  and  all  other  aspects  of  force  protection  policy  and  programs,  and 
recommend  any  actions  needed.  To  support  this  work,  we  will  aggregate  the  major  budgets 
relating  to  force  protection  to  provide  better  decision  making,  and  we  will  reach  out  to 
commercial  industry  for  access  to  existing  technology  and  help  in  developing  new 
technology  to  enhance  force  protection  capabilities. 

These  changes  will  ensure  that  responsibility  is  assigned  clearly  and  receives  the 
highest  level  of  attention.  We  also  need  a  statement  of  the  standards  we  expect  to  be  met.  1 
am  therefore  issuing  today  a  revision  of  DoD  Directive  2000.12,  "DoD  Combating 
Terronsm  Program."  This  directive  will  codify  the  various  initiatives  we  have  taken.  It  will 
also  establish  DoD  Handbook  2000. 12-H  as  the  standard  throughout  DoD  for  force 
protection,  requinng  that  the  sensible  approaches  set  forth  in  the  Handbook  be  implemented 
wherever  feasible. 

The  aggregate  effect  of  these  changes  will  enhance  our  approach  to  force  protection: 

•  Placing  force  protection  up  front  as  a  major  consideration  with  other  key  mission 
goals; 

•  Forcing  threat  and  force  protection  to  be  constantly  evaluated;  and, 

•  Empowenng  our  commanders  with  the  increased  resources  and  flexibility  to  be 
fully  responsive  to  changes  in  threat. 

While  ttie  United  States  military  will  always  reward  and  cherish  leaders  who  show 
initiative  and  self-reliance  in  accomplishing  mission  tasks,  we  also  take  pride  in  ensuring 
that  our  commanders  are  given  the  proper  resources  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  Should 
commanders  find  they  lack  the  resources  or  authority  necessary  to  provide  force  protection. 
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they  will  raise  that  deficiency  to  the  next  level  of  command,  just  as  they  would  should  they 
lack  the  tools  necessary  to  accomplish  any  other  key  mission  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  attached  report  provides  details  on  these  and  other  initiatives  we 
have  taken  in  recent  weeks,  including  the  additional  actions  we  are  taking  as  of  this  date. 
The  report's  annexes  include  the  classified  version  of  the  comprehensive  report  prepared  by 
General  Downing  that  has  formed  the  basis  for  many  of  my  initiatives,  along  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  how  we  plan  to  handle  each  of  General  Downing's  specific  recommendations. 
My  report  also  describes  the  Khobar  Towers  incident  itself,  explains  why  we  have  been  and 
should  remain  deployed  overseas,  particularly  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  deals  with  other 
major  aspects  of  General  Downing's  report,  including  the  matter  of  personal  accountability. 

Regarding  General  Peay,  I  would  note  that  I  recommended  him  to  you  for  the 
position  of  CINCCENT.  Obviously,  in  light  of  the  Khobar  Towers  event  I  have  examined 
his  performance  in  force  protection  and  all  his  other  responsibilities.  After  that  review  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  support.  No  one  cares  more  about  our  troops  than  General  Peay. 
He  is  one  of  our  most  experienced  combat  officers  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  commander 
to  have  in  charge  of  the  CENTCOM  region  at  this  critical  time. 

Our  great  nation  has  witnessed  casualties  among  our  fighting  men  and  women  many 
times  in  our  history,  and  we  will  undoubtedly  witness  more  casualties  in  the  future.  Some  of 
these  losses  will  be  to  terrorists  --  no  force  protection  approach  can  be  perfect.  Such  risks 
are  inherent  in  the  business  of  defending  our  freedom  and  our  institutions.  Our  national 
securit}  requires  us  to  perform  missions  throughout  the  world,  and  we  caimot  perform  those 
missions  while  under  cover  in  bunkers  24  hours  a  day.  1  am  confident  that  as  the  new 
initiatives  I  am  announcing  today  are  fully  implemented  in  the  coming  weeks,  they  will 
minimize  the  risks  our  forces  face  fi-om  terrorism,  while  keeping  us  fully  engaged  in  the 
difficult  business  of  defending  our  interests  throughout  the  world. 

Sincerely, 


William  J.  Perry  ^ 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  U.  S.  FORCES  DEPLOYED  ABROAD 


The  attack  on  U.S.  forces  at  Khobar  Towers  has  dramatically  underscored  that  for  U.S. 
forces  deployed  overseas,  terrorism  is  a  fact  of  life.  Every  terrorist  attack  provides  lessons  on 
how  to  prevent  further  tragedies.  However,  the  Khobar  Towers  attack  should  be  seen  as  a 
watershed  event  pointing  the  way  to  a  radically  new  mind-set  and  dramatic  changes  in  the  way 
we  protect  our  forces  deployed  overseas  from  this  growing  threat.  This  report  reviews  the 
Khobar  Towers  attack,  the  context  of  our  Persian  Gulf  force  deployments,  the  force  protection 
measures  taken  before  and  after  the  attack,  and  lessons  learned  for  all  of  our  military  operations. 

The  Attack  Against  Khobar  Towers  on  June  25th 

Khobar  Towers  is  a  compound  built  by  the  Saudi  Government  near  Dhahran  that  housed 
the  residential  quarters  of  almost  3,000  U.  S.  military  personnel  of  the  4404th  Air  Wing 
(Provisional),  along  with  military  personnel  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  U.S.  military  personnel  first  occupied  this  compound  in  1991  during  the  Coalition  force 
buildup  before  the  Gulf  War. 

Shortly  before  10:00  p.m.  local  time  on  Tuesday,  June  25,  1996,  a  fuel  truck  parked  next 
to  the  northern  perimeter  fence  at  the  Khobar  Towers  complex.    Air  Force  guards  posted  on  top 
of  the  closest  building,  Building  131,  immediately  spotted  the  truck  and  suspected  a  bomb  as  its 
drivers  fled  the  scene  in  a  nearby  car.  The  guards  began  to  evacuate  the  building,  but  were 
unable  to  complete  this  task  before  a  tremendous  explosion  occurred.  The  blast  completely 
destroyed  the  northern  face  of  the  building,  blew  out  windows  from  surrounding  buildings,  and 
was  heard  for  miles.  Nineteen  American  service  members  were  killed  and  hundreds  more  were 
seriousK  injured.  Many  Saudis  and  other  nationals  were  also  injured. 

The  response  of  our  forces  at  Khobar  Towers  to  this  tragedy  reflected  their  thorough 
training  and  bravery.  The  buddy  system  worked,  and  every  injured  airman  received  on-the-spot 
first  aid  before  being  escorted  to  the  clinics.  Medical  teams,  both  military  and  civilian,  American 
and  Saudi  Arabian,  performed  commendably  without  rest  for  many  hours  and,  in  some  cases, 
despite  their  own  wounds. 

Once  the  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  care  for  the  injured,  search  for  survivors,  and 
account  for  everyone,  the  command  of  the  4404th  Air  Wing  began  to  reconstitute  itself  to  carry 
out  Its  Southern  Watch  mission.  In  less  than  three  days,  the  skies  over  southern  Iraq  once  again 
were  being  patrolled  by  the  Coalition  in  full  force. 

The  June  25  bombing  attack  remains  imder  investigation  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government,  assisted  by  large  numbers  of  forensic  experts  from  the  U.S.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  which  has  responsibility  within  the  U.  S.  govenmient  for  investigating  terrorist 
attacks  against  Americans  overseas.  The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  knows  neither  who  the 
perpetrators  of  this  attack  are,  nor  who  sponsored  them. 
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Why  Are  We  in  The  Penian  Galf? 

The  attack  on  Khobar  Towers  has  raised  questions  about  the  need  for  our  presence  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf  Region,  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular. 

Our  security  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia  date  back  to  1945  when  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  met  with  King  Abdul  Aziz  on  his  way  home  from  the  Yalta  Conference.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  military  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  the  early  1950s.  During  most  of  this 
time,  our  presence  has  been  well  under  1,000  uniformed  personnel  and  civilian  employees,  in 
addition  to  their  families,  engaged  in  training  and  advising  the  Saudi  Arabian  military.  The 
United  States  Military  Training  Mission  to  Saudi  Arabia  (USMTM)  was  established  in  1953  to 
assist  the  regtilar  Saudi  military  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Aviation.  In  1965  a  U.S. 
Army  program  manager's  office  (OPM/SANG)  was  established  to  help  in  the  modernization  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  National  Guard. 

Our  presence  in  helping  the  Saudis  modernize  their  military  and  absorb  new  equipment 
was  welcomed  and  unobtrusive.  The  Kingdom  was  a  benign  environment  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  civilians  lived  and  worked,  particularly  since  the  oil  boom  of  the  1 970s. 
Since  1977,  our  military  assistance,  including  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  our  uniformed 
personnel  and  civilian  employees,  has  been  fully  funded  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  never  hosted  foreign  military  bases  of  any  nation.  While  Saudi  Arabia 
and  its  Gulf  neighbors  generally  welcomed  an  American  military  presence  in  the  region  after 
Great  Britain  ended  its  security  responsibilities  east  of  Suez  in  the  early  1 970s,  they  preferred 
that  presence  to  be  "over  the  horizon."  For  the  United  States,  this  presence  was  manifested 
pnmarily  by  our  naval  Middle  East  Force  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  While  the  United  States  made  use 
of  the  Saudi  air  base  at  Dhahran  in  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  combatant  forces  were 
rarely  deployed  to  the  Kingdom.  The  major  exception  before  the  Gulf  War  was  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  in  the  1 980s  when  American  AW ACs  and  tanker  aircraft  were  deployed  to  Riyadh. 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990,  dramatically  changed  the  security 
dynamics,  and  the  U.S.  presence,  in  the  region.  The  United  States,  acting  to  protect  its  vital 
interests,  led  a  coalition  of  Western  and  Islamic  forces  that  deployed  over  half  a  million  men  and 
women  to  the  Gulf  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller  Gulf  states  and  to  free  Kuwait  from 
Iraq's  brutal  occupation.  Through  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  they  won  an 
impressive  victory,  although  the  threats  to  the  region  from  aggressor  states  were  not  completely 
destroyed. 

The  primary  American  interest  that  we  acted  decisively  to  protect  in  the  Gulf  War  was 
access  to  the  vast  energy  resources  of  the  region,  i.e.,  nearly  two-third  of  the  world's  proven  oil 
reserves  upon  which  our  own  economy  and  those  of  the  entire  industrial  world  depend  so 
heavily.  This  fact  alone  would  have  justified  our  actions  in  1990-1991,  but  America  also  has 
other  vital  interests  in  the  region.  The  security  of  Israel  and  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  states  themselves 
was  endangered  by  Iraq's  aggression  and  desire  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  region.  Coupled 
with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Coalition  victory  allowed  the  United  States  to  move  forward 
on  the  Middle  East  peace  process  in  a  manner  not  previously  possible.  America  also  has  vital 
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interests  in  protecting  U.S.  citizens  and  property  abroad,  and  in  enstiring  firecdom  of  navigation 
through  the  air  and  sea  lanes  that  connect  Europe  and  the  West  with  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  all  of  which  pass  through  and  alongside  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

The  Nature  of  Our  Current  Mission 

When  President  Bush  sought  King  Fahd's  permission  to  deploy  American  forces  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1 990  for  the  build-up  to  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  he  made  a  commitment  that  we 
would  depart  when  our  wartime  mission  was  concluded.  The  United  States  sought  no  permanent 
bases  or  operational  presence  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  that  continues  to  be  our  policy. 

However,  the  threat  to  U.S.  vital  interests  in  the  region  from  Saddam  Hussein's  regime 
did  not  end  with  Desert  Storm.  While  the  Desert  Storm  coalition  ejected  the  Iraqi  army  from 
Kuwait  in  1991,  the  goal  of  the  Coalition  was  not  to  dismember  Iraq  or  advance  to  Baghdad  to 
change  the  regime.  Saddam  Hussein  has  remained  in  power  in  Baghdad  and  continues  to  ignore 
or  obstruct  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  that  defmed  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire, 
particularly  the  requirement  to  disclose  and  destroy  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD), 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological,  and  their  long-range  means  of  delivery.  Consequently,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Gulf  countries,  a  coalition  of  forces,  primarily  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  has  remained  in  the  region  to  enforce  the  U.N.  Resolutions.  These  forces 
include  the  4404th  Air  Wing,  the  unit  that  occupied  the  Khobar  Towers  facility. 

In  the  years  since  the  Gulf  War,  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  has  undertaken  overt  acts 
threatening  peace  in  the  region.  In  1 992,  in  response  to  Iraqi  repression  of  the  Shia,  the  Coalition 
created  Operation  Southern  Watch.  In  1993,  the  Iraqi  regime  plotted  to  assassinate  former 
President  George  Bush  during  a  visit  to  Kuwait.  In  response,  the  United  States  launched  cruise 
missile  strikes  against  the  Iraqi  intelligence  headquarters.  In  1994,  the  Iraqi  regime  again  moved 
forces  toward  the  Kuwaiti  border  with  an  intent  to  launch  another  invasion.  U.S.  forces 
responded  with  a  rapid  buildup,  using  host  nation  bases,  including  those  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
Iraqis  turned  back.  The  U.N.  subsequently  passed  UNSCR  949,  which  limits  Iraq's  right  to 
deploy  military  forces  in  Southern  fraq  -  the  area  defmed  by  the  Coalition  as  south  of  32  degrees 
North.  In  August  1996,  Saddam  Hussein,  again  in  violation  of  U.N.  resolutions,  attacked  without 
provocation  the  Kurdish  city  of  Irbil.  He  then  declared  the  two  No  Fly  Zones,  established  in  the 
terms  of  the  cease-fire  and  after  Saddam's  repression  of  the  Kurds,  null  and  void.  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  extended  the  southern  No  Fly  Zone  to  33  degrees  parallel  and 
launched  a  series  of  missile  attacks  against  Iraqi  air  defenses. 

We  have  been  able  to  respond  to  haq's  continued  provocations  and  threats  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  its  neighbors  because  the  United  States,  together  with  its  coalition  partners, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  has  maintained  a  strong  military  presence  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  principally  Saudi  Arabia,  since  the  end  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Our  forward 
presence  not  only  allows  us  to  respond  quickly,  but  to  monitor  fraq's  compliance  with  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolutions,  with  respect  to  both  repression  of  the  Kurds  and  direct  military 
threats  to  the  Gulf  states.    This  forward  presence  includes: 
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•  Nearly  5,000  U.S.  Air  Force  men  and  women  in  Operation  Southern  Watch  who 
conduct  combat  air  missions  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  enforcing  the  No  Fly  Zone  over 
southern  kaq  that  restricts  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  oppress  his  people  and  threaten  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  region. 

•  U.S.  servicemen  and  women  who  support  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  (UNSCOM)  charged  with  discovering  and  destroying  Saddam's  programs  to 
develop  and  produce  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  efforts  which  Iraq  continues  to  oppose.  This 
effort  includes  U-2  surveillance  missions  over  Iraq  to  assist  with  UNSCOM's  monitoring 
responsibilities. 

•  U.S.  Army  PATRIOT  air  defense  batteries  that  have  been  deployed  to  protect  our 
forces  and  major  Saudi  population  centers  at  Dhahran  and  Riyadh  since  1 99 1  and  regular 
rotations  of  battalion-sized  armor  units  that  exercise  in  Kuwait. 

•  The  U.S.  Navy  Middle  East  Force  that  has  been  greatly  expanded  from  a  few  surface 
combatant  ships  to  include  the  presence  of  an  Aircraft  Carrier  Battle  Group  and  a  Marine 
Amphibious  Ready  Group  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

•  Robust  military  exercise  programs  with  every  Gulf  state,  unheard  of  before  Desert 
Storm,  that  contribute  to  the  operational  readiness  of  all  our  military  forces  and  help  deter  Iraq  as 
well  as  Iran,  which  also  has  hegemonic  ambitions  coupled  with  a  military  modernization  program 
that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  defensive  needs. 

•  Prepositioned  equipment  -  a  fiill  brigade's  worth  in  Kuwait,  another  two  brigades' 
worth  afloat,  and  we  are  buildiiig  up  to  a  fourth  brigade's  worth  in  Qatar.  This  equipment  allows 
us  to  insert  a  substantial  deterrent  force  onto  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  it 
took  us  in  1990. 

Maintaining  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  has  not  been  easy  for  our 
uniformed  personnel  who  have  served  repeated  tours  of  duty  in  a  harsh  environment.  It  places  a 
serious  strain  on  ships,  aircraft,  and  other  equipment  operating  at  high  tempo.  While  the  cost  of 
our  presence  has  been  greatly  eased  through  generous  Host  Nation  Support  contributions  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the  other  Gulf  countries,  the  monetary  cost  to  the  United  States 
remains  high.  But  this  residual  cost  and,  the  other  sacrifices  associated  with  our  presence,  are 
justified  because  they  protect  vital  U.S.  national  interests  at  stake  in  the  region. 

Our  experience  clearly  shows  that  an  immediate  and  forceful  response  to  Saddam 
Husseins  provocative  actions  has  been  effective  in  causing  his  regime  to  back  off  from 
threatening  moves  each  time  it  has  been  foolish  enough  to  try  them.  It  is  far  more  cost-effective 
to  be  in  a  position  to  deter  Saddam  Hussein  than  have  to  fight  another  war. 

hi  addition,  should  deterrence  fail,  we  are,  without  question,  in  a  better  position  to  defeat 
aggression  than  we  were  in  the  Summer  of  1 990,  prior  to  Desert  Shield.  Then,  it  took  more  than 
four  weeks  to  place  meaningful  combat  power  ashore.  Today,  we  can  do  so  in  four  to  five  days, 
using  the  combination  of  forward  presence  and  measures  that  we  have  taken  to  improve  our 
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ability  to  deploy  rapidly.  We  demonstrated  this  potential  in  October  1994  with  great  success,  and 
we  continue  to  exercise  with  the  equipment  for  both  training  and  deterrent  purposes. 

Terrorist  Attacks 

The  terrorist  attacks  on  the  OPM/SANG  in  Riyadh  last  November  and  on  Khobar  Towers 
in  Dhahran  last  June  were  not  only  attacks  on  American  citizens  and  forces,  they  were  also  an 
assault  on  our  security  strategy  in  the  region.  Our  military  presence  in  the  region  is  opposed  by 
Iran  and  Iraq,  obviously,  but  also  by  home-grown  dissidents  in  some  countries  of  the  region.  The 
opposition  includes  extremist  groups  who  are  not  only  cold-blooded  and  fanatical,  but  also 
clever.  They  know  that  they  carmot  defeat  us  militarily,  but  they  may  believe  they  can  defeat  us 
politically,  and  they  have  chosen  terror  as  the  weapon  to  try  to  achieve  this.  They  estimate  that  if 
they  can  cause  enough  casualties  or  threat  of  casualties  to  our  forces,  they  can  weaken  support  in 
the  United  States  for  our  presence  in  the  region,  or  weaken  support  in  the  host  nations  for  a 
continued  U.S.  presence.  They  seek  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  U.S.  security  strategy  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  American  public,  and  between  the  United  States  and  our  regional  allies. 

Before  the  terrorist  attacks,  Saudi  Arabia  had  long  been  seen  as  an  oasis  of  cahn  and 
safety  in  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  Americans,  both  military  and  civilians  alike,  feh  secure  and 
generally  welcome,  albeit  within  a  very  different  and  restrictive  culture  compared  to  the  United 
States  or  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  our  forces  were  stationed  overseas.  Our  approach  to 
security  matters  in  the  Kingdom  reflected  this  attitude,  which  was  the  reality  until  recent  years. 
We  lived  and  worked  in  urban  environments  and  considered  them  on  a  par  with  Europe  or  Japan. 
While  U.S.  military  security  practices  around  the  world  were  tightened  following  the  Beirut 
bombings  in  1 983,  we  felt  little  danger  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Our  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  the 
Gulf  War  had  been  requested  and  agreed  to  by  the  Saudi  Government.  Indeed,  our  presence 
contributed  significantly  to  our  host's  defense. 

The  location  of  a  large  number  of  our  personnel  and  our  major  combat  air  operations  in 
the  Dhahran  region  reflected  this  sense  of  well-being.  The  air  facilities  were  excellent  and  the 
Saudi  Government  provided  good  quality  residences  and  office  facilities  in  the  nearby  Khobar 
Towers  complex.  That  complex  had  been  built  by  the  Saudi  Government  and  was  offered  to  the 
US  military  for  use  during  the  Gulf  War.  It  continued  to  be  used  by  U.S.  military  personnel 
after  Operation  Southern  Watch  began. 

The  depth  of  feeling  among  strongly  conservative  Saudi  elements  that  opposed  inviting 
Uesiem  forces  to  the  Kingdom  in  1990  and  remained  opposed  to  our  continued  presence  was 
slou  to  emerge  clearly.  There  was  evidence  of  anti-regime  activity  and  a  rise  in  anonymous 
threats  against  American  interests,  especially  following  the  additional  troop  deployment  in 
October  1 994.  Resentment  over  the  costs  of  the  Gulf  War  and  the  continued  high  costs  of 
militar>'  modernization,  and  discontent  over  strains  in  the  social  fabric  of  the  Kingdom,  even 
from  normally  pro- Western  Saudis,  were  recognized  but  not  considered  a  threat  to  American 
military  security.  Since  our  personnel  worked  on  Saudi  military  installations  and  lived  in 
guarded  compounds,  any  risks  were  seen  as  manageable  by  maintaining  a  low  profile  and 
following  standard  personal  security  practices.  Force  protection  was  actively  pursued,  but  in  the 
context  of  a  stable  and  secure  environment. 
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Following  the  November  OPM/SANG  bombing,  that  environment  was  re-evaluated,  the 
threat  level  assessment  was  raised  to  "High"  and  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  all  our 
Arabian  Gulf  region  facilities.  In  addition,  we  received  a  number  of  intelligence  indications  that 
new  attacks  were  being  contemplated  against  American  forces  and  that  Khobar  Towers  could  be 
a  target.  What  these  indications  lacked  was  warning  of  the  specific  kind  of  attack  that  occurred. 
However,  they  caused  our  commanders  to  put  in  place  a  wide  variety  of  new  security  measures. 
At  Khobar  Towers  alone,  over  1 30  separate  force  protection  enhancements  were  undertaken  — 
barriers  were  raised  and  moved  out,  fences  strengthened,  entrances  restricted,  guard  forces 
increased.  The  enhancements  were  aimed  at  a  variety  of  potential  threats,  ranging  from  bombs  to 
attempts  to  poison  food  and  water  supplies.  The  enhancements  may  well  have  saved  hundreds  of 
lives  by  preventing  penetration  by  bombers  into  the  center  of  the  compound.  The  approach, 
however,  was  one  of  enhancing  security  of  existing  facilities  despite  their  overall  limitations,  and 
this  proved  insufficient  to  protect  our  forces. 

The  climate  of  calm  and  safety  in  Saudi  Arabia  vanished  with  the  November  1995 
bombing  of  the  OPM/SANG  office  in  Riyadh  and  the  highly  sophisticated  attack  on  Khobar 
Towers,  which  used  a  bomb  now  estimated  at  more  than  20,000  pounds.  It  became  clear  that  we 
needed  to  radically  re-think  the  issue  of  force  protection  in  the  region,  and  that  our  conclusions 
from  this  effort  would  carry  implications  for  the  protection  of  our  forces  around  the  world. 

Response  to  the  Khobar  Towers  Bombing:  Relocate.  Restructure  and  Refocus 

Immediately  following  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing  attack,  we  undertook  a  fundamental 
re-evaiuation  of  our  force  postiire  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  region.  The  giiiding  principles  were:  (1) 
We  would  continue  to  perform  our  missions;  (2)  Force  protection  would  be  a  major 
consideration;  and  (3)  Other  tradeoffs  could  be  made.  Essentiidly,  we  looked  at  the  mission  tasks 
as  if  we  were  planning  the  operation  from  scratch  within  a  very  high  threat  environment. 
Consequently,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  far  different  force  posture  was  appropriate.  After 
extensive  discussions  with  the  senior  Saudi  leadership,  I  ordered  a  major  realignment  of  our  force 
posture  in  Saudi  Arabia,  an  effort  known  as  Operation  Desert  Focus.  This  new  posuire  will 
greatly  enhance  force  protection,  while  still  permitting  us  to  accomplish  our  missions    The 
effort,  which  is  nearing  completion,  is  two-pronged. 

First,  with  the  fiill  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  we  began 
immediately  to  relocate  our  deployed  air  forces  (the  4404th  Air  Wing)  from  the  Saudi  air  bases 
located  in  urban  concentrations  at  Riyadh  and  Dhahran  to  an  isolated  location  at  the  uncompleted 
Pnnce  Sultan  Air  Base  near  Al  Khaij,  where  many  Coalition  forces  were  located  during  the  Gulf 
War.  While  our  personnel  will  be  living  in  tents  initially,  we  will  be  able  to  construct  very 
effective  defenses  against  terrorist  attacks.  This  relocation  effort,  which  will  require  over  1,400 
truck  loads  to  accomplish,  is  well  underway.  More  than  500  tents,  most  of  them  air-conditioned, 
have  been  erected  to  house  more  than  4,000  troops  and  provide  dining  and  recreation  facilities, 
communications  sites,  and  maintenance  and  of>erations  facilities.  The  refueling  tankers  and 
reconnaissance  aircraft  from  Riyadh  were  the  first  to  arrive  last  month,  and  the  move  of  the 
fighters  and  other  aircraft  from  Dhahran  is  abnost  complete.  More  than  2.000  additional  military 
personnel  were  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  temporarily  to  assist  in  this  effort  to  provide  security 
for  the  moves,  erect  facilities,  and  provide  services  at  the  base  until  permanent  arrangements  are 
in  place.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  has  assumed  responsibility  for  constructing  permanent 
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facilities.  The  isolated  location  and  large  size  of  the  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base  allows  for  extensive 
perimeters  and  avoids  intense  concentrations  of  troops. 

Some  of  the  units  in  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  be  relocated  without  degrading  their 
effectiveness.  Our  USMTM  and  OPM/SANG  security  assistance  personnel  who  train  and  advise 
the  Saudi  military  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  their  Saudi  coimterparts  in  the  capital  and  at 
various  bases.  Our  PATRIOT  missile  battery  crews  must  be  located  near  the  urban  areas  and  air 
bases  that  they  defend.  While  these  units  must  continue  to  work  where  they  are  now,  we  are 
taking  steps  to  improve  their  security  by  consolidating  them  and  moving  them  to  more  secure 
housing  areas,  providing  more  guards  and  barriers,  and  taking  other  steps  to  enhance  their 
protection  and  lessen  the  impact  of  any  future  attacks. 

Second,  the  Department  has  re-examined  its  personnel  assignment  policies  for  Saudi 
Arabia.  While  the  majority  of  the  operational  forces  with  the  4404th  Air  Wing  are  on  tempxjrary 
duty  and  deploy  on  rotational  assignments  for  up  to  1 79  days  at  a  time  before  returning  to  their 
home  bases,  many  of  the  DoD  personnel  permanently  assigned  to  Saudi  Arabia  with 
OPM/SANG  and  USMTM  are  on  multi-year  tours  accompanied  by  their  family  members.  At  the 
time  of  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  we  sponsored  nearly  800  military  dependents  in  Saudi 
Arabia  alone.  This  no  longer  seems  prudent. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  State  implemented  an  "authorized  departure"  of  all  U.S. 
Government  dependents  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  July  1996,  which  provides  monetary  entitlements 
to  any  families  who  wish  to  leave.  In  addition,  DoD  has  withdrawn  command  sponsorship  for 
dependents  of  most  permanently  assigned  military  members,  which  had  the  practical  effect  of  an 
orderly,  mandatory  retum.  Nearly  300  dependents  arrived  by  charter  aircraft  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  August  18.  While  families  are  disrupted  and  some  are  undoubtedly 
displeased  by  this  change  in  policy,  I  believe  it  was  the  correct  choice.  Military  members 
understand  personal  risk  and  accept  it  by  the  nature  of  their  profession.  That  is  not  true  of  their 
dependents,  especially  children,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to  remain  in  harm's  way. 

In  the  future,  nearly  all  permanent  assignments  in  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  one-year 
unaccompanied  tours.  There  are  some  assignments  where  the  nature  of  the  job  requires  longer 
tours  for  continuity  and  familiarization  with  the  host  government,  and  we  have  identified  59 
billets  that  will  be  permitted  to  be  accompanied  by  dependents.  School-aged  children  will  not  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstance  under  current  conditions. 

Other  Regional  and  Worldwide  Initiatives 

We  also  looked  beyond  Saudi  Arabia,  fu-st  to  the  other  countries  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  where  we  have  DoD  personnel,  both  combatants  and  noncombatants  alike.  In  Kuwait, 
we  will  move  exposed  Air  Force  personnel  onto  the  Ali  Al  Salem  Air  Base  where  they  will  live 
temporarily  in  tents,  as  at  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base  at  Al  Khaij  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (UAE),  we  have  completed  moving  our  Air  Force  personnel  from  an  urban  hotel  onto  a 
UAE  air  base  where  they  will  also  live  in  temporary  facilities.  In  both  cases  we  have  received 
strong  support  from  the  host  countries. 
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TTie  situation  in  each  country  in  the  Gulf  is  different  in  tenns  of  dependent  numbers, 
threat,  and  security  exposure.  We  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  family  members  in  Kuwait 
through  a  program  of  accelerated  attrition.  In  die  future,  tiiere  will  be  only  about  30  billets 
designated  for  accompanied  tours.  In  Bahrain  we  are  looking  at  reducing  our  numbers  through 
gradual  attrition  matching  the  normal  rotation  cycles  of  personnel.  We  have  decided  to  leave  the 
dependent  status  as  is  in  the  UAE,  Qatar,  Oman,  and  Yemen,  affecting  approximately  65  family 
members. 

After  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  I  also  undertook  a  process  to  examine  more  closely 
the  adequacy  of  our  force  protection  measures  for  our  troops  around  the  world.  On  July  1 7  I  sent 
a  message  directing  all  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs)  to  look  at  force  protection  in  their  areas 
of  responsibility  and  report  back  to  me  by  Augtist  1  on  how  best  to  deal  with  the  rapidly 
escalating  threat  to  U.S.  forces.  I  urged  them  to  be  innovative  in  their  approaches  to  dealing  with 
the  terrorist  problem.  As  a  minimum,  I  asked  that  they  answer  the  following  questions: 

•  Should  our  troops  remain  in  all  present  locations? 

•  Should  they  be  moved  from  urban  areas? 

•  Is  an  adjustment  required  in  dependent  status? 

•  How  much  should  force  protection  interfere  with  the  mission? 

•  Is  intelligence  focused  to  deal  with  the  terrorist  threat? 

•  How  can  we  work  more  effectively  with  host  nations  on  force  protection  measures? 

I  have  incorporated  many  of  the  reconunendations  and  ideas  from  the  CINCs  in  the  force 
protection  initiative  the  Department  is  undertaking.  Each  of  the  CINCs  responded  personally 
with  detailed  suggestions  of  additional  force  protection  improvements  that  could  be  undertaken 
without  compromising  the  mission.  The  CINCs  suggestions  fell  into  the  following  key 
categories: 

•  Establish  location  of  forces  as  a  critical  factor  in  force  protection  considerations.  Cross 
check  with  dependent  security  assessment. 

•  Tailor  anti-terrorism  training  to  increase  situational  awareness  of  deploying  persormel. 

•  Provide  more  focused  anti-terrorism  intelligence  to  field  units. 

•  Improve  interchange  with  host  nations  on  intelligence  and  security  matters. 

I  have  incorporated  many  of  the  recommendations  and  ideas  in  the  force  protection 
initiative  the  Department  is  undertaking.  Terrorists  will  always  search  out  and  strike  at  the 
weakest  link  in  our  chain  of  defenses.  Our  goal  is  to  find  and  strengthen  those  weak  spots  and 
we  are  doing  just  that. 
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Force  Protection  vs.  Mission 

The  relocation  of  our  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  change  in  personnel  assignment 
policies  are  just  two  examples  of  the  need  to  rethink  fundamentally  our  approach  to  force 
protection  around  the  world.  Prior  to  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  our  force  protection  measures 
focused  on  incremental  fixes  to  existing  arrangements,  rather  than  consideration  of  radical 
changes  in  force  posture.  Incremental  fixes  in  force  protection  can  always  be  trumped  by  attacks 
of  greater  magnitude. 

To  stay  ahead  of  the  threat,  we  now  see  that  we  must  always  put  force  protection  up  front 
as  a  major  consideration  with  key  other  mission  goals  as  we  plan  operations,  and  that  that  parity 
must  be  maintained  throughout  the  operation.  Changes  in  threat  level  must  trigger  fundamental 
reconsiderations  of  force  protection  and  cause  commanders  to  reexamine  this  issue  as  if  they 
were  designing  a  new  mission.  Moreover,  commanders  must  be  empowered  to  do  this. 

The  task  of  protecting  our  forces  would  be  easy  if  we  were  willing  to  abandon  or 
compromise  our  missions,  but  that  is  not  an  option.  We  have  global  interests  and  global 
responsibilities.  Those  require  our  forces  to  be  deployed  overseas  to  protect  our  national  security 
interests.  And  our  troops  cannot  successfully  complete  their  tasks  if  they  are  required  to  live  in 
bunkers  24  hours  a  day. 

How  then  can  we  accomplish  our  missions  without  compromising  their  success  or 
abandoning  them  altogether?  The  answer  is  that  we  will  require  tradeoffs  in  other  areas,  such  as 
cost,  convenience,  and  quality  of  life.  This  is  a  tough  answer  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
who  will  live  in  less  comfortable  surroundings  and  spend  more  time  avoiding  and  defending 
against  terrorism,  and  it  is  a  tough  answer  for  them  and  their  families,  who  must  experience  the 
loneliness  of  unaccompanied  tours.  We  will  have  to  compensate  for  these  changes  and  greater 
hardships  in  order  to  continue  to  maintain  the  superb  quality  force  we  have  today. 

Putting  force  protection  up  front  as  a  major  consideration  along  with  other  mission 
objectives  around  the  world  will  require  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mind-set  with  which  we 
plan  and  carr>' out  operations.  It  also  requires  structural  changes  in  the  Department.  Many  of  the 
initial  actions  we  are  taking  are  directed  only  in  part  at  the  Southwest  Asia  theater.  They  all  have 
global  implications. 

Commissioning  of  Downing  Assessment 

On  June  28,  three  days  after  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  I  issued  a  charter  for  an 
assessment  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  tragedy  and  appointed  General  Wayne 
A.  Downing,  United  States  Army  (Retired),  to  head  the  assessment  effort.  I  asked  General 
Downing  to  give  me  a  fast,  unvarnished  and  mdef)endent  look  at  what  happened  there  and  offer 
ideas  on  how  we  can  try  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy  in  the  fiiture.  The  final  report  was  delivered  to 
me  on  August  30. 

General  Downing  has  given  me  that  unvarnished  and  independent  review  of  the  Khobar 
Towers  bombing  and  a  tough  critique  of  past  practices  and  attitudes.  His  report  confirms  my 
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belief  that  we  must  make  a  fundamental  change  in  our  mind-set.  On  the  whole,  I  accept  General 
Downing's  recommendations  and  I  believe  we  can  take  effective  action  to  deal  with  each  of  the 
problems  identified  in  his  comprehensive  reprort.  His  conclusions  have  by  and  large  validated  the 
initiatives  we  have  ah-eady  launched,  and  many  of  his  recommendations  already  have  been 
implemented  through  the  changes  we  have  made.    Where  his  recommendations  have  identified 
additional  changes  that  should  be  considered,  we  have  a  process  underway  either  to  implement 
them  or  to  put  them  on  a  fast  track  to  decision.  General  Downing's  report  is  an  important 
contribution  to  changing  our  entire  approach  to  force  protection  and  provides  evidence  of  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business. 

Annex  (B)  contains  a  detailed  response  to  each  recommendation  included  in  the  Downing 
report.  We  have  taken  the  following  actions  in  response  to  the  principal  recommendations 
regarding  force  protection  in  the  report. 

•  Issue  OoD-wide  standards  for  providing  force  protection 

DoD  has  maintained  a  variety  of  directives  and  standards  related  to  force  protection. 
These  documents  have  been  of  great  use  to  organizations  and  have  served  us  well.  However,  as 
General  Downing  has  indicated,  the  diversity  of  these  documents,  and  their  "advisory"  rather 
than  "directive"  nature,  may  have  caused  confiision.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  continuing  transition  the  Department  is  making  under  Goldwater-Nichols  to  joint  operations 
under  combatant  conmiands. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  have  revised  and  am  reissuing  this  day  DoD  Directive  2000.12, 
"DoD  Combating  Terrorism  Program."  This  new  directive  requires  that  the  approaches 
previously  set  forth  as  suggestions  in  DoD  Handbook  O-2000.12-H  be  implemented  as  the  DoD 
standard.  In  applying  this  standard,  commanders  and  managers  must  take  account  of  the  mission, 
the  threat,  and  specific  circumstances.  The  new  directive  also  implements  other  new  initiatives  I 
have  identified  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

•  Give  local  commanders  operational  control  with  regard  to  force  protection  matters. 

Under  the  traditional  peacetime  command  and  control  arrangements,  force  protection  is 
the  respHjnsibility  of  the  CINC,  through  the  service  component  commanders,  to  the  local 
commanders  in  the  field.  In  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM),  whose  area  of 
responsibility  includes  Saudi  Arabia,  the  service  component  commanders  exercised  operational 
control  of  deployed  forces  fi-om  their  headquarters,  including  for  force  protection.  But  the 
Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  Southwest  Asia  (CJTF-SWA)  exercised  tactical  control  over 
forces  in  theater  that  are  operating  specific  missions  in  support  of  Operation  Southern  Watch. 
Thus  force  protection  responsibilities  and  tactical  control  were  not  in  the  same  hands. 

Following  the  attack  on  OPM/SANG  in  Riyadh  last  November,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S.  Central  Command  (CINCCENT)  gave  additional  responsibilities  to  the  Commander,  JTF- 
SWA,  for  coordination  of  force  protection  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Following  the 
subsequent  attack  on  Khobar  Towers  in  June,  CINCCENT  has  directed  the  Commander,  CJTF- 
SWA,  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  force  protection  of  all  combatant  forces  deployed  in 
support  of  Operation  Southern  Watch.  With  respect  to  force  protection,  CJTF-SWA  now  has 
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authority  and  responsibility  to  establish  policy,  and  directive  authority  to  implement  and  enforce 
the  CINCCENT  force  protection  policies  and  directives.  Tactical  control  and  force  protection  are 
now  in  the  same  hands.  Service  component  conunanders  continue  to  maintain  operational 
control  of  combatant  forces  deployed  in  support  of  JTF-SW  A.  CINCCENT  will  also  investigate 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  establishing  a  CENTCOM  forward  headquarters  that  could 
assure  force  protection  responsibilities  for  all  forces  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  I  have  also 
directed  all  CINCs  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  similar  command  structure  changes 
for  force  protection  in  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  DoD  directive  I  have  issued  establishing  DoD-wide  standards  for  providing  force 
protection  now  requires  that  each  CINC  review  the  command  arrangements  for  every  Joint  Task 
Force  when  it  is  established  and  periodically  thereafter  wdth  regard  to  force  protection 
responsibilities.  The  directive  also  requires  that  the  CINCs  report  to  me  any  decisions  to  vest 
operational  control  for  force  protection  matters  outside  a  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  and  to 
detail  the  reasons  why  this  decision  has  been  made. 

Designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  principal  advisor  and  the 
single  DoD-wide  focal  point  for  force  protection  activities. 

General  Downing's  report  correctly  recognizes  the  need  for  a  stronger  centralized 
approach  to  force  protection  within  DoD.  There  indeed  should  be  a  single  individual  designated 
as  responsible  for  ensuring  that  our  policies  will  result  in  adequate  force  protection  measures 
being  taken  and  for  auditing  the  performance  of  our  units. 

Because  force  protection  measures  must  be  carried  out  by  our  uniformed  military 
organizations,  1  have  therefore  designated  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the 
principal  advisor  and  the  single  DoD-wide  focal  point  for  force  protection  activities.  He  will 
review  and  coordinate  these  activities  in  the  context  of  broader  national  security-  policy  matters 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Chairman  will  establish  an  appropriate 
force  protection  element  within  the  Joint  Staff  to  perform  this  function. 

.A.S  the  primary,  high-level  advocate  for  force  protection,  the  Chairman  will  help  ensure 
that  this  requirement  is  placed  as  a  major  consideration  along  with  other  mission  goals  as  we  plan 
militar>  operations,  and  that  focus  on  force  protection  is  maintained  throughout  the  operation. 
The  Chairman  will  also  ensure  that  adequate  force  protection  is  a  top  priority  for  every 
commander  at  everv'  level  within  our  military  organization,  and  that  commanders  will  be 
empowered  to  ensure  that  force  protection  measures  respond  to  the  unique  situation  on  the 
ground    As  the  key  military  advisor  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman 
can  also  ensure  that  force  protection  receives  a  high  priority  in  budgetary  allocations.  And  as  the 
representative  of  the  joint  forces,  the  Chairman  is  also  in  the  position  to  ensure  a  joint  and 
uniform  approach  to  force  protection  throughout  the  Service  components. 

The  instructions  carrying  out  this  recommendation  are  included  in  DoD  Directive 
2000.12  being  issued  today. 
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•  Move  force  protection  responsibilities  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the 

Department  of  Defense  where  possible. 

In  some  cases,  the  Department  of  State,  rather  than  the  Department  of  Defense,  is 
responsible  for  the  security  of  mlHtary  forces  overseas,  including  force  protection.    This  division 
of  responsibilities  can  result  in  different  standards  offeree  protection,  as  highlighted  by  the 
bombing  of  the  OPM/SANG  in  Riyadh,  in  November  1995. 

Immediately  following  that  event,  I  directed  that  the  Chairman  create  a  DoD  Anti- 
Terrorism  Task  Force  to  assess  DoD  anti-terrorism  worldwide  and  to  provide  a  report  with 
recommendations  to  improve  anti-terrorism  readiness.  The  Task  Force  highlighted  the  bifurcated 
responsibilities  for  security  of  DoD  personnel.  In  particular,  combatant  forces  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  CINCCENT,  but  U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to  OPM/SANG  and  USMTM 
were  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  for  security  matters.    The  final  report  and 
recommendations,  completed  just  days  before  the  bombing  of  Khobar  Towers,  called  for  a 
clarification  of  the  division  of  responsibilities,  including  consideration  of  changes  to  the 
President's  Letter  to  Chiefs  of  Mission. 

Because  the  Department  of  State  was  responsible  for  security  at  OPM/SANG,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  created  an  Accountability  Review  Board  to  review 
the  security  procedures  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  bombing.  The  Board's  report  also  highlighted 
the  bifurcation  of  responsibilities  and  noted  it  caused  a  confusion  and  a  lack  of  clear  guidance  as 
to  security  responsibilities. 

In  light  of  that  report,  and  the  subsequent  attack  on  Khobar  Towers  (a  facility  under  the 
security  cognizance  of  the  regional  CINC)  DoD  has,  working  closely  with  the  Department  of 
State,  undertaken  to  realign  security  responsibilities  on  the  Saudi  Arabian  Peninsula. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  I  have  agreed  that  he  should  delegate  force  protection 
responsibility  and  authority  to  me  for  all  DoD  activities  within  the  Arabian  Peninsula  that  are  not 
already  assigned  to,  or  otherwise  under  the  command  of,  the  CINCCENT.    I  will,  in  turn, 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  CINCCENT.  The  only  DoD  elements  that  will  remain  under 
the  security  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  will  be  the  integral  elements  of  the  country 
team  (i.e.  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  the  USMC  Security  Detachment,  and  the  Security 
Assistance  Offices  that  are  located  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  their  respective  U.  S. 
Embassies,  in  Qatar,  the  UAE,  Bahrain  and  Oman),  those  sensitive  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  activities  that  are  conducted  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of 
Mission/Chief  of  Station,  and  any  DoD  personnel  detailed  to  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  or 
departments. 

As  force  protection  and  anti-terrorism  requirements  are  addressed  in  more  detail  by  the 
other  regional  CINCs,  similar  realignments  of  force  protection  responsibility  may  need  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  arrangement  balances  the  requirement  for  protecting  DoD  forces  with  the  overall 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Government  overseas.  The  Ambassador  must  be  in  charge  of  all  activities 
that  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  conduct  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  However,  in  those  high 
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threat  instances  where  the  number  of  DoD  forces  in  country  assigned  to  the  embassy  exceeds  the 
country  team's  ability  to  provide  for  their  security,  the  regional  CINC  will  be  charged  with 
ensuring  their  safety  from  terrorist  attack. 

Improve  the  use  of  available  intelligence  and  intelligence  collection  capabilities. 

Passive  protective  measures  are  always  important,  but  the  real  key  to  better,  more 
effective  force  protection  against  terrorism  is  to  take  active  measures  against  the  terrorists.  This 
brings  me  to  another  major  action  we  are  taking  in  Saudi  Arabia  -  improving  our  intelligence 
capabilities.  We  do  not  want  to  simply  sit  and  wait  for  terrorists  to  act.  We  want  to  seek  them 
out,  fmd  them,  identify  them,  and  do  what  we  can  to  disrupt  or  preempt  any  planned  operation. 
The  key  to  this  is  better  intelligence. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  was  providing  24-hour  a  day  coverage 
of  terrorist  and  terrorist  related  activity.  All  of  the  available  intelligence  was  widely  distributed 
in  theater.  This  intelligence  support  for  force  protection  was  very  good  in  some  areas,  sufficient 
in  others,  and  lacking  in  at  least  one  key  area  -  that  of  providing  tactical  warning  of  impending 
attack. 

There  was  a  strong  relationship  between  intelligence  threat  reporting  and  the  theater 
security  posture.  The  physical  and  personnel  security  enhancements  that  were  in  place  at  the 
time  of  the  bombing  were  based  on  vulnerability  analysis  that  came  from  general  intelligence 
threat  reporting.  The  linkage  between  intelligence  reporting  and  the  operational  commander's 
action  is  critically  important  whether  it  involves  intelligence  threat  information  feeding  physical 
secunt>  improvements  or  supporting  target  selection  for  precision  weapons.  In  the  case  of  the 
threat  to  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  available  intelligence  clearly  formed  the  basis  for 
secunt\  planning  and  procedures.  Intelligence  reports  drove  the  extensive  security  enhancements 
that  were  completed  prior  to  the  attack.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  acted  on  the  general  threat  intelligence  available  prior  to  the  bombing  and  that 
information  saved  lives  and  injuries.  We  had  intelligence  and  we  acted  on  it,  but  we  lacked  the 
specificity  necessary  that  would  have  made  the  critical  difference  in  this  incident.  What  was 
missing  was  the  hard  tactical  warning  of  impending  attack  ~  the  information  we  needed  to  thwart 
the  operation  before  it  reached  fhiition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  always  have  better  and  more  precise  intelligence  and  we  are 
continuously  striving  for  that  level  of  detail.  1  am  reviewing  the  Department's  ability  to  meet  this 
long-term  requirement  and  I  have  the  active  assistance  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  in 
reviewing  intelligence  policies  and  capabilities  to  acquire  better  tactical  threat  information  from 

all  intelligence  assets. 

I  am  also  taking  steps  to  address  General  Downing's  specific  recommendations  that  we 
look  at  both  how  we  make  intelligence  available  and  how  we  use  it  at  small  imit  levels.  I  will 
work  with  CENTCOM  and  the  Military  Departments  to  implement  those  recommendations. 

The  goal  is  not  only  to  have  better  intelligence  collection,  but  to  be  better  able  to  use  it. 
We  need  to  sort  out  the  real  and  useful  intelligence  from  the  misinformation  and  disinformation 
that  is  also  collected.  One  key  to  improved  analysis  at  the  Washington  level  is  the  Counter 
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Terrorist  Center,  which  is  now  receiving  higher  priority  in  the  face  of  the  higher  threat.  But  even 
with  improved  analysis  in  Washington,  we  still  have  to  make  this  intelligence  available  in  a 
timely  way  to  the  forces  threatened,  and  to  combine  national  intelligence  with  the  local 
intelligence  being  collected.  Among  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  improve  intelligence  in  the  Gulf 
region  is  augmentation  of  the  Southern  Watch  fusion  cell  with  counter-terrorism  analysts.  We 
developed  the  model  for  intelligence  fusion  cells  in  Bosnia.  We  are  replicating  this  model  now  not 
only  in  the  Gulf  region,  but  around  the  world  wherever  our  forces  are  deployed.  A  fusion  cell 
combines,  in  a  timely  way,  national  strategic  intelligence,  which  we  gather  around  the  worid,  with 
local  or  tactical  intelligence.  That  allows  us  to  quickly  "fuse"  together  the  global  picture  and  the 
regional  picture  to  help  us  see  patterns,  keep  information  from  falling  through  the  cracks,  and  to 
focus  U.S.  and  our  allies'  intelUgence  services  on  the  same  pieces  of  information  at  the  same  time. 
Equally  important,  it  emphasizes  the  timely  delivery  of  useftJ  information  to  the  tactical 
commander.  We  also  are  leveraging  technology  to  build  the  tools  we  need  to  manage 
information  better  over  the  long  term. 

General  Downing  rightly  identified  that  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  sustained  in-depth, 
long-term  analysis  of  trends,  intentions,  and  capabilities  of  terrorists.  This  is  a  systemic  issue, 
not  just  in  terrorism  analysis,  that  we  must  address  across  the  board  in  our  intelligence  analysis 
and  reporting.  In  recognition  of  this  systemic  problem,  the  Department  developed  an  initiative 
earlier  this  year  for  the  intelligence  community  that  will  make  a  career-long  investment  in 
selective  intelligence  analysis  to  provide  the  skills  and  expertise  the  commimity  needs  to  sustain 
proficiency  against  hard  target  problems. 

•  Establish  a  workable  division  of  responsibilities  on  force  protection  matters  between 

the  United  States  and  host  nations. 

General  Downing  correctly  identified  close  and  cooperative  relationships  with  the  host 
government  as  a  key  component  of  successftil  force  protection  programs  in  peacetime 
environments  overseas.  Without  strong  working  relationships  at  all  levels  between  U.S.  and  host 
nation  ofTicials,  many  force  protection  measures  cannot  be  implemented. 

Formal,  structured  relationships  have  their  place  and  should  be  established  where 
appropriate  and  possible.  It  is  most  important  that  those  U.S.  officials  with  responsibility  for 
force  protection,  including  all  commanders  responsible  for  activities  in  the  field,  work 
consciously  to  build  personal  relationships  of  trust  and  confidence  with  their  foreign 

counterparts. 

The  Department  is  examining  its  personnel  policies  and  practices  to  ensure  that  they 
support  this  important  objective.  For  example,  we  are  increasing  tour  length  for  additional  key 
U.S.  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia,  including  the  commanders  of  the  USAF  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  and  Security  Police  allowing  them  to  form  deeper  relationships  with  their 
counterparts. 
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•  Raise  the  funding  level  and  priority  for  force  protection  and  get  the  latest 

technology  into  the  field  and  into  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Since  force  protection  is  an  integral  part  of  every  military  mission,  the  costs  are  dispersed 
among  the  various  mission  expenditures  such  as  training,  equipment,  and  operations  and 
maintenance.  As  a  consequence,  force  protection  expenditures  traditionally  are  not  isolated  and 
treated  as  separate  budget  items.  Moreover,  when  we  are  faced  with  unique  force  protection 
requirements,  we  fund  them  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  For  example,  on  August  9,  after  the  Khobar 
Towers  attack.  Deputy  Secretary  White  invoked  the  Food  and  Forage  authority  to  pay  for  moving 
our  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  improving  security.  And  on  August  23, 1  requested  additional 
funding  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  force  protection  and  anti-terrorism  requirements  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  around  the  world. 

However,  with  force  protection  now  given  a  higher  overall  mission  priority,  we  need  to 
ensure  force  protection  also  is  given  a  higher  overall  budget  priority  in  the  allocation  of  defense 
resources.  To  do  so,  we  must  be  able  to  collect,  consolidate  and  track  our  disparate  expenditures 
for  force  protection,  and  measure  our  total  expenditures  against  the  requirements. 

1  have  initiated  a  comprehensive  review  of  future  funding  for  force  protection  and  I  have 
designated  force  protection  as  a  major  issue  for  the  FY  1998-2003  program  review.  All  DoD 
components  are  scrubbing  the  latest  budget  estimates  to  ensure  that  no  key  projects  related  to 
force  protection  and  anti-terrorism  were  omitted.  Based  on  the  responses  received,  the  Program 
Review  Group  will  assemble  options  to  augment  spending  for  force  protection  activities  in  the 
defense  program.  The  Defense  Resources  Board  is  scheduled  to  review  the  proposals  and  make 
decision  recommendations  to  me  in  October. 

Based  on  these  budget  reviews,  the  standard  procedures  for  preparation  of  the  program 
budget  will  be  amended  to  facilitate  the  review  of  force  protection  requirements  in  fiiture 
budgets.  First,  the  existing  procedures  will  be  used  to  emphasize  the  high  priority  1  am  placing 
on  force  protection  and  counter  terrorism.  The  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  will 
continue  to  evaluate  force  protection  and  provide  recommendations  to  me.  1  will  ask  the  CINCs 
to  include  force  protection  programs  in  the  Integrated  Priority  Lists  they  submit  to  me.  This 
process  will  insure  that  specific  programs  or  program  areas  highlighted  by  the  CINCs  will  be 
included  in  the  Program  Objective  Memoranda  prepared  by  the  Services  for  the  next  defense 
program  (FY  1999-2003).  To  enhance  further  this  process,  detailed  program  and  budget  displays 
will  be  required  for  all  force  protection  and  anti-terrorism  programs  to  track  funding  patterns  and 
to  provide  a  solid  basis  for  reviewing  proposed  force  protection  enhancements. 

I  have  designated  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology  as 
responsible  for  anti-terrorism  technology  development  and  asked  him  to  expedite  the  adoption  of 
new  advanced  technologies  to  meet  force  protection  needs.  This  effort  includes  working  with 
our  allies,  especially  Israel  and  Great  Britain,  who  have  extensive  experience  in  countering 
terrorism. 
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Determine  culpability  of  individaals  responsible  for  force  protection  matters  in  the 
chain  of  command. 

On  August  30,  1996,  without  prior  review,  I  transmitted  the  Downing  report  to  the 
Seci«taiy  of  the  Air  Force  for  evaluation  and  appropriate  action.  Specifically,  the  Air  Force  was 
asked  to  examine  issues  raised  in  the  report  concerning  how  the  Air  Force  organizes,  trains,  and 
equips  in  order  to  support  forces  deployed  to  combatant  commands.  Additionally,  I  deferred  to 
Secretary  Widnall  on  any  issues  regarding  the  adequacy  of  individual  acts  or  omissions. 

In  turn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  Chief  of  Staff  designated  the  Commander,  12th 
Air  Force,  as  the  disciplinary  review  authority  and  General  Court-Maitial  Convening  Authority 
regarding  any  actions  or  omissions  by  Air  Force  personnel  associated  with  the  Khobar  Towers 
bombing.  He  is  charged  with  reporting  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Chief  of  Staff  wdthin  90  days. 

Additionally,  the  Air  Force  is  pursuing  a  top-to-bottom  review  of  force  protection  policies 
that  include  procedures  for  physical  security,  training  and  equipment  available  for  security  police, 
intelligence  support  and  personnel  practices. 

As  we  look  at  questions  of  accountability  we  also  need  to  concentrate  on  learning  lessons 
for  the  future.  The  U.S.  military  has  a  long,  and  admirable,  record  of  self-examination  and 
correction.    That  process  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
bombing  at  Khobar  Towers  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  a  heinous  act  of  murder  committed  by 
persons  as  yet  unknown. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  live  in  an  era  of  great  hope.  Our  hopes  are  nurtured  by  the  emergence  of  democracies 
around  the  globe,  by  the  growth  of  global  trade  relationships  and  by  expansion  of  global 
communications. 

Terrorism  hangs  over  this  bright  future  like  a  dark  cloud,  threatening  our  hopw  for  a  future 
of  freedom,  democracy  and  cooperation  among  all  nations.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  everything 
America  stands  for.  It  is  an  enemy  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  rights  -  fi-eedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  expression  and  fi-eedom  of  religion.  Perpetrators  and  sponsors  of  terrorist 
acts  reject  the  rule  of  law  and  basic  human  decency.  They  seek  to  impose  their  will  on  others 
through  acts  of  violence.  Terrorism  is  a  tool  of  states,  a  vehicle  of  expression  for  organizations 
and  even  a  way  of  life  for  individuals.  We  can  expect  the  terrorists  to  continue  to  seek  out 
vulnerabilities  and  attack.  Terrorists  normally  prey  on  the  weak,  but  even  militaries  have 
vulnerabilities  and  present  targets  with  high  publicity  value. 

America  has  global  interests  and  responsibilities.  Our  national  security  strategy  for 
protecting  those  interests  and  carrying  out  those  interests  requires  deployment  of  our  forces  to  the 
far  reaches  of  the  globe.  When  terrorists  aim  their  attacks  at  U.S.  military  forces  overseas,  they 
are  attacking  our  ability  to  protect  and  defend  our  vitiil  interests  in  the  world.  Our  military 
presence  in  many  areas  provides  the  crucial  underpiiming  that  has  made  progress  towards 
democracy  and  economic  growth  possible.  We  have  the  ability  to  project  power  far  fi-om  our 
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borders  and  influence  events  on  a  scale  unmatched  by  any  other  country  or  organization.  But  as 
General  Downing  points  out  in  his  report,  terrorism  provides  less  capable  nations,  or  even 
organizations,  the  means  to  project  a  particularly  insidious  form  of  power,  even  across  borders, 
and  contest  U.S.  influence. 

But  terrorists  cannot  win  unless  we  let  them.  Sacrificing  our  strategic  interests  in 
response  to  terrorist  acts  is  an  unacceptable  alternative.  We  cannot  be  a  great  power  and  live  in  a 
risk-free  world.  Therefore  we  must  gird  ourselves  for  a  relentless  struggle  in  which  there  will  be 
many  silent  victories  and  some  noisy  defeats.  There  will  be  future  terrorist  acts  attempted  against 
U.S.  military  forces.  Some  will  have  tragic  consequences.  No  force  protection  approach  can  be 
perfect,  but  the  responsibility  of  leaders  is  to  use  our  nation's  resources,  skills,  and  creativity  to 
minimize  them.  We  must  learn  fi-om  the  Khobar  Towers  tragedy,  taking  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
military's  tradition  of  strengthening  itself  out  of  adversity.  The  actions  outlined  in  this  report,  the 
lessons  articulated  by  General  Downing  and  the  ideas  we  have  garnered  fi-om  our  military 
commanders  around  the  world,  will  strengthen  our  defenses. 
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The  Chairman.  General  Shalikashvili. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  M.  SHALIKASHVILI,  USA, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Shalikashvili.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

Before  I  elaborate  on  some  of  the  major  initiatives  we  have  un- 
dertaken following  the  terrorist  attack  on  Khobar  Towers,  I  would 
first  like  to  again  express  my  deep  condolences  to  the  families  of 
those  24  brave  service  members  who  so  tragically  lost  their  lives 
to  terrorism  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in  the  last  10  months. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  reflect  on  the  magnitude  and  the  com- 
plexities of  the  missions  of  Central  Command  as  well  as  on  the 
dedication  and  the  professionalism  and  the  heroism  of  the  men  and 
women  of  that  command. 

Since  1992,  CENTCOM  has  flawlessly  executed  so  many  diverse 
missions,  the  most  widely  known  of  which  is  Operation  Southern 
Watch,  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone  in  the  south  of  Iraq.  This 
mission  alone — just  to  point  out  the  complexity,  this  mission  alone 
requires  on  the  average  over  2,300  air  sorties  per  month. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
CENTCOM  also  conducted  continuous  maritime  intercept  oper- 
ations as  well  as  five  major  contingency  operations  and  of  course 
most  recently,  the  air  strikes  in  the  southern  no-fly  zone.  And  all 
of  this  was  accomplished  over  lines  of  communication  stretching 
more  than  12,000  sea  miles  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Gulf. 

But  CENTCOM  hasn't  just  been  busy.  They  have  also  been  high- 
ly efl"ective  in  getting  the  job  done,  certainly  starting  with  ejecting 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait,  but  then  year  after  year  deterring 
further  attacks  against  our  allies  and  the  region's  oil  supply,  as 
well  as  enforcing  numerous  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions;  in 
short,  protecting  America's  vital  interests  and  protecting  them 
expertly. 

Until  recently,  as  Secretary  Perry  mentioned,  CENTCOM's  de- 
manding military  operations  could  safely  be  its  primary  focus. 
However,  in  November  of  last  year  when  a  bomb  exploded  near  the 
U.S.  Security  Assistance  Office  in  Riyadh,  this  focus  had  to  be 
broadened,  for  terrorism  in  Saudi  Arabia  became  a  high  priority 
issue  that  day,  and  in  the  Gulf  our  forces  aggressively  began  to  im- 
prove their  posture  against  terrorism. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  force  protection  improvements  were  most  exten- 
sive. In  the  half  year  after  the  November  bombing,  CENTCOM  per- 
sonnel, as  you  have  now  heard  on  a  number  of  occasions  conducted 
numerous  security  reviews  at  nearly  every  installation  in  the  re- 
gion. At  Khobar  Towers  alone,  CENTCOM  personnel  completed 
more  than  130  antiterrorist  improvements.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  number  of  those  measures,  barriers,  sentries,  roving  patrols, 
extremely  effective  entry  control  procedures,  kept  the  terrorists 
from  doing  what  they  were  able  to  achieve  in  Lebanon,  and  that 
is  to  get  inside  the  compound  and  kill  over  200  of  our  servicemen. 
Here,  I  believe  because  of  the  extensive  measures  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Khobar  Towers,  their  actions  undoubtedly  saved  dozens  and 
dozens  of  lives,  preventing  an  even  greater  tragedy. 
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After  the  attack  at  Khobar  Towers,  more  Hves  were  saved  by  the 
sentries  who  risked  their  Hves  to  alert  the  occupants,  by  the  buddy 
teams  who  attended  to  others  before  themselves,  by  the  physicians 
and  medical  technicians  who  were  flown  in  within  hours,  and  by 
the  dedicated  people  all  along  the  evacuation  route  through  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  And  don't  forget,  CENTCOM's  joint  task 
force,  Southwest  Asia,  after  this  tragedy,  was  back  flying  again 
over  the  skies  of  Iraq  within  48  hours  after  they  had  suffered  this 
attack.  That  is  professionalism. 

This  command  is  now  operating  in  a  radically  different  environ- 
ment. After  the  bombing  of  Khobar  Towers,  it  was  clear  that  ter- 
rorism, and  especially  terrorism  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  had  in 
fact  reached  a  new  level  of  destructiveness  and  sophistication,  and 
to  meet  this  challenge  requires  a  change  in  the  way  we  go  about 
our  business  of  protecting  our  forces. 

So  let  me  highlight  some  major  changes  that  I  elaborated  on  in 
the  Secretary's  report.  Let  me  begin  with  unity  of  effort. 

As  the  Secretary  mentioned,  3  days  ago  he  directed  that  I  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assume  the  duties  as  his 
principal  advisor  and  the  Department's  focal  point  for  all  force  pro- 
tection matters,  and  in  turn  I  am  establishing  a  permanent  office 
within  the  Joint  Staff  under  the  direction  of  a  general  officer  to 
deal  with  all  matters  of  combatting  terrorism. 

I  will  also  draw  from  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council, 
the  JROC,  existing  combat  support  agencies  and  others  in  and  out 
of  government  to  help  in  this  effort. 

Among  its  many  tasks,  the  new  office  will  help  me  assist  field 
commanders  to  ensure  that  force  protection  considerations  are  in- 
cluded in  every  aspect  of  our  activities  worldwide.  To  do  this,  we 
will  focus  on  force  protection  doctrine,  standards,  training  and  re- 
quirements as  well  as  force  protection  programs  and  levels  of  fund- 
ing. We  will  pursue  innovative  technologies  and  work  closely  with 
our  allies  who  face  many  of  the  same  threats  that  we  do. 

To  ensure  better  coordination  overseas  and  in  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  CINCCENT  has  been  given  force  protection 
responsibility  and  authority  for  all  Department  of  Defense  activi- 
ties on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  other  than  those  that  are  an  integral 
element  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  country  team. 

Yesterday  when  I  met  with  our  unified  commanders,  I  asked 
them  to  advise  me  whether  this  agreement  might  not  also  be  a  pro- 
totype for  the  force  protection  arrangements  in  their  regions  as 
well.  Along  with  improving  our  unity  of  efforts,  command  and  con- 
trol is  a  consideration  in  the  organization  of  every  joint  task  force. 

As  an  immediate  step,  we  have  given  the  commander  of  the  joint 
task  force  in  Southwest  Asia  the  specific  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  force  protection  for  all  combat  units  in  the  region  operating 
in  support  of  Operation  Southern  Watch.  And  as  a  further  step,  we 
will  investigate  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  establishing  a  for- 
ward headquarters.  Central  Command  Forward,  that  would  be 
large  enough  and  resourced  enough  to  assume  force  protection  re- 
sponsibility for  all  forces  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

To  achieve  key  leader  stability  and  reduce  personnel  and  unit 
turbulence  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  we  have  lengthened  the  tours 
of  senior  leaders  and  are  extending  the  tours  of  other  individuals 
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as  well  as  units.  To  strengthen  our  posture  further,  we  require  via- 
ble force  protection  standards,  some  force  protection  doctrine,  and 
appropriate  force  protection  training.  As  you  already  heard,  while 
we  had  advisory  force  protection  standards,  we  have  now  reissued 
them  as  a  directive.  And  I  will  be  further  refining  these  standards 
to  ensure  that  they  fully  address  the  terrorist  threat. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  doctrine  improvement  and 
training.  We  will  be  reviewing  our  extensive  service  doctrine  publi- 
cations to  ensure  that  they  also  address  the  new  threat  and  that 
we  have  common  guidance  procedures  and  standards  at  all  levels 
of  command. 

Second,  we  will  review  our  force  protection  training  to  ensure 
that  our  schools  and  training  centers  teach  the  right  material  and 
that  we  have  force  protection  training  requirements  that  are  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  regional  command. 

Third,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  specialized 
predeployment  training  from  our  efforts  last  year  to  train  forces  for 
deployment  to  Bosnia.  Drawing  on  that  experience,  the  U.S.  Atlan- 
tic Command,  in  conjunction  with  the  services  and  the  other  uni- 
fied commands,  has  developed  a  draft  antiterrorism  training  plan 
to  ensure  that  we  provide  theater-specific  training  to  individuals  as 
well  as  units  before  they  deploy  to  the  theater. 

Finally,  I  have  directed  the  National  Defense  University  to  re- 
view the  status  of  terrorism  instruction  in  our  professional  military 
education  system,  to  include  risk  assessment  management  training 
for  our  leaders. 

The  last  area  I  would  like  to  address  is  intelligence.  Despite  our 
best  efforts,  improvements  in  tactical  intelligence  are  warranted. 
Our  intelligence  goal  must  be  to  preempt  and  disrupt  terrorist  cells 
before  they  can  plan  and  carry  out  acts  of  terrorism  against  our 
forces.  Thus,  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  timely 
and  predictive  tactical  intelligence  on  the  plans,  methods  of  inten- 
tions of  terrorists  is  of  utmost  importance. 

This  requires  the  use  of  all  types  of  intelligence  assets,  including 
technical  intelligence  and  human  intelligence  to  accomplish  all 
source  intelligence  analysis  on  antiterrorism  matters. 

We  have  already  increased  the  number  of  analysts  who  are  work- 
ing in  antiterrorism  cells  at  every  level,  from  the  Pentagon  down 
to  the  joint  task  force.  Most  of  these  cells  are  on  a  24-hour  watch. 

Our  primary  concern  today  is  to  make  sure  we  have  enough  ana- 
lysts who  are  properly  trained  in  terrorism-related  issues  assigned 
to  these  critical  analytical  positions.  At  the  user  level  we  must  con- 
tinue to  ensure  that  intelligence  we  acquire  about  terrorists  can  be 
sanitized  and  then  quickly  passed  at  the  lowest  classification  pos- 
sible to  the  individuals  who  must  act  on  it  to  protect  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

Overall,  we  must  take  action  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  terror- 
ist-related intelligence  and  improve  intelligence  sharing  with  host 
nations.  The  Department  and  the  DCI  are  working  in  unison  to  de- 
termine what  further  improvements  should  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  will  neither  be  deterred  from 
pursuing  our  interests  nor  will  we  be  prevented  from  protecting  our 
forces. 
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While  future  terrorist  acts  are  certain,  just  as  certain  must  be 
our  resolve  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  Americans  everywhere  from  terrorist  attacks,  and  to  ensure 
that  this  indeed  happens,  we  are  moving  out  with  considerable  dis- 
patch on  these  and  other  initiatives  outlined  in  Secretary  Perry's 
force  protection  report. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  General  Downing. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  WAYNE  A.  DOWNING,  USA  (RET.), 
DIRECTOR,  THE  DOWNING  ASSESSMENT  TASK  FORCE 

General  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  before  you  this  morning. 

Before  I  begin  my  opening  statement  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  your  committee  report  on  Khobar  Towers.  I  read  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  released  and  thought  it  was  remarkable  that  you 
were  able  to  come  up  with  what  you  did  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time  with  a  very  small  staff.  Obviously  we  had  a  much  larger  staff 
that  put  this  report  together  and  had  over  6  weeks  to  work  on  it, 
but  we  thought  that  you  captured  many  of  the  same  principles  that 
we  got  in  our  report. 

Our  charter  as  given  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed 
us  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  casualties  and  damage  sus- 
tained at  Khobar  Towers  were  the  result  of  inadequate  security 
policies,  infrastructures,  or  systems.  Secretary  Perry  also  asked  the 
team  to  recommend  to  him  measures  to  minimize  casualties  and 
damage  from  such  attacks  in  the  future. 

Within  24  hours  of  receiving  the  call  on  this  and  receiving  our 
charter,  we  began  to  form  a  task  force,  which  was  composed  of  offi- 
cers, noncommissioned  officers,  DOD  civilians,  and  retirees  from 
the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  task  force  also  included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  FBI. 

We  interviewed  over  400  individuals,  and  this  included  General 
Peay,  down  to  the  sentry  who  was  on  the  roof  of  building  131  at 
Khobar  Towers  on  June  25. 

We  analyzed  literally  hundreds  of  documents,  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  received  the  full  cooperation  from  not  only  DOD  but  the 
other  agencies  of  our  government.  We  also  got  good  cooperation 
from  the  Saudis  and  the  Governments  of  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar, 
United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Egypt  as  well  as  our  allies  and  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Israel,  and  Jordan.  All  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  our  mission  to  the  future  security  of  U.S.  forces  de- 
ployed overseas,  and  all  fully  supported  our  efforts  to  find  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  deal  with  terrorism  in  the  future. 

Terrorism,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  represents  an  undeclared  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  clearly  superior  to  all  others  in  the  world  and  that  margin  of 
superiority  continues  to  grow.  Convinced  of  the  futility  of  challeng- 
ing our  forces  directly,  some  potential  enemies  are  waging  war 
against  us  asymmetrically.  Some  of  these  enemies  feel  that  our 
greatest  vulnerability  is  our  intolerance  for  casualties.  If  we  prove 
ourselves  incapable  of  responding  to  terrorism,  the  terrorists  will 
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continue  to  represent  a  significant  threat  to  us.  They  will  continue 
to  target  us,  especially  our  service  men  and  women  deployed  over- 
seas. 

The  Secretary's  report  adequately  addresses  the  main  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  task  force,  but  the  devil  is  in  the  de- 
tails: How  is  it  going  to  be  enacted?  How  is  it  actually  going  to  be 
carried  out  60,  120  days  a  year,  2  years  from  now?  What  is  the  fol- 
lowthrough  going  to  be  to  ensure  that  those  actions  are  actually 
implemented  and  not  forgotten? 

Since  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  discussed  the 
majority  of  our  major  findings  and  recommendations,  I  would  just 
like  to  highlight  a  few  this  morning.  The  first  is  unity  of  command. 

In  order  to  have  a  unified  approach  to  force  protection,  one  man 
must  be  in  charge  in  the  gulf  region.  Gold  water-Nichols  assigned 
great  power  to  the  unified  combatant  commanders.  I  believe  the  in- 
tent of  that  law  was  to  strengthen  joint  operational  command  while 
allowing  the  services  the  missions  of  training,  equipping  and  sus- 
taining the  force.  Force  protection  is  an  operational  issue,  not 
something  separate.  It  is  an  operational  issue.  It  is  part  of  eveiy 
mission.  There  are  training  and  equipping  pieces  to  it,  but  ulti- 
mately it  is  an  inherent  function  of  command. 

Placing  two  of  the  service  components,  the  Air  Force  Central 
Command  and  the  Army  Central  Command,  in  charge  from  a  dis- 
tance of  7,000  miles  away  in  the  United  States  satisfies  the  letter 
of  Goldwater-Nichols,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
While  a  commander  in  chief  may,  under  Goldwater-Nichols,  dele- 
gate operational  control  of  his  forces  in  his  theater  to  the  service 
components,  doing  so  dilutes  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  and 
circumvents  the  real  intent  of  the  law,  which  was  to  put  the  joint 
commander  in  chief  in  charge  of  operational  matters. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  report  has  stated,  as  General 
Shalikashvili  has  just  stated,  we  are  going  to  look  at  putting  a 
CENTCOM  Forward  headquarters  over  there  to  achieve  such  unity 
of  command.  We  believe  in  our  report  that  it  is  very  important  to 
assign  operational  control  of  all  forces  operating  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  gulf  region  to  one  forward-deployed  headquarters. 

I  would  next  like  to  talk  about  proper  resource  and  manning. 
Our  units  overseas  must  have  the  resources  to  do  the  job,  espe- 
cially when  conditions  change,  when  short-term  missions  become 
semipermanent,  when  additional  missions  are  added  and  when  a 
major  new  element  is  introduced,  like  a  terrorist  threat.  Our  man- 
ning policies  must  support  continuity  and  cohesion. 

It  is  very  difficult  when  people  are  on  a  90-day  rotating  tour  to 
get  this  kind  of  cohesion  in  some  of  our  key  units.  Intelligence  did 
provide  warning  of  the  terrorist  threat  to  United  States  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  ii^d  as  a  result  of  this  warning,  those  responsible  for 
force  protection  had  both  the  time  and  the  motivation  to  reduce 
vulnerability,  as  the  chairman  has  so  eloquently  expressed  this 
morning.  However,  it  was  not  enough.  Tactical  details  were  needed 
and  they  could  only  have  been  provided  by  human  intelligence. 

The  Long  Commission  investigating  the  1983  Beirut  bombing 
found  that  our  HUMINT  capability  and  counterintelligence  capa- 
bilities had  eroded  and  recommended  we  take  immediate  action  to 
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address  this  significant  shortfall.  Today,  12  years  later,  I  am  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  We  found  the  same  shortcoming. 

Today  we  still  have  enormous  difficulty  in  gaining  firsthand,  in- 
side knowledge  of  terrorist  plans  and  activities.  The  Department  of 
Defense  must  invest  more  time,  people,  and  funds  to  develop 
human  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  capabilities  in  threat- 
ened areas  to  help  thwart  further  attacks. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  has  personally  assured  me 
that  he  will  carefully  examine  our  perceptions  that  restrictions  on 
the  recruitment  of  sources  currently  hamper  the  efforts  of  national 
intelligence  agencies.  We  also  need  theater  and  national  analysis 
of  long-term  trends,  intentions,  and  capabilities. 

The  task  force  found  a  manpower  intensive  approach  to  force  pro- 
tection in  the  gulf.  We  saw  sentries  with  binoculars  and  personal 
weapons  standing  12-hour  shifts  in  120-degree-plus  heat.  We  saw 
bomb  dogs  out  there  to  detect  explosives  who  had  an  effectiveness 
span  of  15  to  30  minutes  in  those  kind  of  conditions.  We  saw  crude 
highway  traffic  control  barriers  as  you  see  out  here  on  395  to  re- 
route traffic  during  construction  being  used  as  blast  protection  for 
our  buildings  and  for  our  forces. 

American  technology  is  the  best  in  world.  We  can  and  we  must 
provide  our  forces  with  state-of-the-art  sensors,  blast  protectors, 
automated  entry  points  and  cargo  inspection  devices.  We  also  need 
teams  to  assist  our  commanders  in  applying  this  technology  over- 
seas. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  enough  people  out  inspecting. 
What  we  need  are  people  helping  in  the  field,  pointing  out  defi- 
ciencies to  commanders  and  then  staying  and  fixing  these  defi- 
ciencies and  helping  these  commanders  install  these  advanced  sys- 
tems that  I  have  described  to  you. 

We  believe  that  the  DOD  estimate  of  a  20,000-pound  bomb  is  in- 
accurate. Our  estimates  approximate  the  bomb  size  to  be  3,000  to 
8,000  pounds,  most  likely  about  5,000  pounds;  not  20,000. 

Why  is  the  size  of  the  bomb  so  important?  A  20,000-pound  bomb 
might  be  seen  as  indefensible,  an  excuse  for  not  taking  appropriate 
countermeasures,  and  that  is  wrong.  The  key  to  a  effective 
antiterrorism  program  is  to  reduce  vulnerabilities  to  probable 
threats.  In  any  event,  our  task  force  found  that  even  a  220-pound 
bomb,  which  was  the  size  of  the  device  used  in  the  bombing  in  Ri- 
yadh in  November  1995,  even  that  bomb  detonated  80  feet  from 
building  131  would  have  caused  significant  loss  of  life  and  injury. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  personally  offer  my  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  those  brave  Americans  who  lost  their  lives 
at  Khobar  Towers.  The  loss  of  your  loved  ones  was  our  motivation 
to  make  this  assessment  as  thorough  and  as  objective  as  possible. 
It  is  our  most  sincere  desire  that  our  recommendations  will  help 
prevent  such  tragedies  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Downing  and  the  committee 
staff  report  follow:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  (RET.)  WAYNE  A  DOWNING 

TO  THE 

HOUSE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

18  SEP  96 

Introduction 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  a 
grave  danger  to  our  security.  In  recent  weeks,  terrorism  has  dominated  the  news  and  caused 
concern  for  all  Americans.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  submission  of  our  assessment  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  contributed  to  the  U.S.  ability  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  damage  of  future  terrorist 
attacks. 

I  was  asked,  because  of  my  background,  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  bombing  at 
Khobar  Towers,  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  publicly 
both  tiie  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  their  confidence  in  appointing  me  to  head  the 
assessment  team  and  for  the  outstanding  support  and  the  freedom  of  action  we  enjoyed  in 
conducting  the  assessment. 

To  the  families  of  those  brave  airmen  who  lost  their  lives  June  25th,  1996,  at  Khobar 
Towers,  my  deepest  sympatiiy.  The  loss  of  your  loved  ones  was  our  motivation  to  make  this 
assessment  as  thorough  and  as  objective  as  possible.  It  is  our  most  sincere  desire  that  our 
recommendations  will  help  prevent  further  such  tragedies. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  magnificent  work  being  performed  by  the  airmen  of 
the  4404th  Wing  (Provisional)    The  reaction  of  these  men  and  women  to  the  bombing  saved 
many  lives    The  care  provided  by  the  Wing's  medical  staff  as  well  as  the  British,  French  and 
Saudi  medical  teams  who  helped  treat  the  more  than  500  Americans,  Saudis  and  third  country 
nationals  injured  in  the  blast  was  remarkable.  That  the  Wing  resumed  enforcing  the  No-Fly  Zone 
mission  within  48  hours  of  the  tragedy  is  further  testimony  to  the  professionalism  and  fortitude  we 
observed  throughout  the  command. 

I  might  add  that  this  tremendous  dedication  to  duty,  enthusiasm,  and  genuine  patriotism 
were  also  evident  in  all  the  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  we  visited  in  theater.  We  can  all 
be  proud  of  our  servicemen  and  women  serving  in  the  Middle  East  and  their  steadfastness  in  the 
face  of  a  terrorist  threat  as  they  accomplish  a  very  difficult  mission. 

Assessment  Background 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  summarize  the  background  of  the  assessment:  On  June  25,  1996, 
a  truck  bomb  we  estimated  to  contain  the  equivalent  of  3,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  TNT  exploded 
outside  the  northern  perimeter  of  Khobar  Towers,  a  facility  housing  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
supporting  the  coalition  air  operation  over  Iraq,  called  Operation  Southern  Watch.  Nineteen  U.S. 
servicemen  died  in  the  blast  and  approximately  500  more  were  wounded.  The  perpetrators 
escaped 

Three  days  af\er  the  attack  at  Khobar  Towers,  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  appointed  me 
to  head  a  team  to  examine  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  attack.  In  a  far-reaching 
charter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  me  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  casualties  and 
damage  sustained  were  the  result  of  inadequate  security  policies,  infrastructures,  or  systems.   The 
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Secretai-y  also  asked  me  to  recommend  measures  to  minimize  casualties  and  damage  from  such 
attacks  in  the  future. 

Within  24  hours  of  receiving  the  charter,  a  Task  Force  began  to  form  consisting  of 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  DOD  civilians  and  retirees  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines  throughout  the  country.  Representatives  from  the  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Energy,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  also  joined  us  Each  brought  special  expertise 
to  the  Task  Force.  This  dedicated  team  completed  its  work  60  days  later. 

During  its  assessment,  the  Task  Force  interviewed  over  400  servicemen  and  women  as 
well  as  U.S.  and  allied  government  officials.  The  team  assessed  36  sites,  visited  each 
headquarters  involved  and  spoke  with  the  entire  chain  of  command  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  U.S.  Central  Command  to  the  sentry  on  the  roof  at  Khobar  Towers.  We  further  analyzed 
hundreds  of  documents  This  sizable  task  was  eased  by  cooperation  from  the  command,  all 
federal  agencies  involved,  the  Saudis,  the  governments  of  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  and  Egypt  as  well  as  our  British,  French,  Israeli,  and  Jordanian  allies.  All 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Task  Force's  mission  to  the  future  security  of  U.S.  forces 
deployed  overseas  and  fijlly  supported  our  effort  to  find  more  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
terrorism  anywhere. 

The  task  force  presented  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  26  findings  and  78 
recommendations  pertaining  to  force  protection,  command  relationships,  policy  issues, 
intelligence,  divisions  of  responsibility,  accountability,  and  technology. 


Terrorism  Background 

Terrorism  represents  an  undeclared  war  against  the  United  States.   Sometimes  labeled  the 
"weapon  of  the  weak,"  it  is  nevertheless  a  powerfial  strategy.  It  provides  our  opponents  a  force 
projection  capability  that  far  exceeds  their  conventional  military  means. 

The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  currently  superior  to  all  others  in  the  world. 
Convinced  of  the  futility  of  challenging  our  forces  directly,  some  enemies  are  waging  war  against 
us  asymmetrically.   Some  of  these  enemies  believe  that  our  greatest  vulnerability  is  the  Ainerican 
intolerance  for  casualties  in  the  pursuit  of  objectives  that  oflen  do  not  have  an  apparent  direct  link 
to  vital  national  objectives.  A  small  number  of  potential  enemies  have  selected  terror  as  a 
faceless,  low-risk,  high-payoff  strategy  that  the  U.S.  political  system  finds  difficult  to  counter. 

Thus,  what  we  saw  at  Khobar  Towers  was  not  the  act  of  a  group  of  malcontents  looking 
for  publicity.  It  was  the  act  of  a  unit  with  a  mission  to  demoralize  our  troops,  discredit  our 
foreign  policy,  pit  ally  against  ally,  and  strike  at  our  national  spirit.  Terrorists  will  use  any  means 
to  accomplish  these  goals    They  find  no  weapon  unthinkable,  no  carnage  too  great,  no  victim  too 
innocent.  If  our  nation  proves  incapable  of  responding  to  terrorism,  the  terrorists  will  continue  to 
represent  a  significant  threat  to  us,  especially  to  our  servicemen  and  women  deployed  overseas 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense's  Report  to  the  President 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  adequately  addresses  the  main  findings  and  recommendations  of 
tiie  Tasi<  Force  but  the  "Devil  is  in  the  Details"--how  it  will  be  enacted,  the  follow-through  to 
ensure  those  actions  are  actually  implemented  and  not  forgotten. 

Downing  Assessment  Task  Force  Findings  and  recommendations 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  force  protection  is  required.  This  approach  would  combine 
awareness  and  training,  physical  security  measures  featuring  advanced  technology  systems,  an 
enhanced  human  intelligence  capability  and  specific  protection  measures  tailored  to  each  location. 

A  DoD  Focal  Point 

A  single  focal  point  within  DOD  is  needed  to  develop,  issue  and  inspect  compliance  with  force 
protection  physical  security  standards.  This  single  Department  of  Defense  element  would  be 
responsible  for  force  protection,  including  both  antiterrorism  and  counterterrorism  This  element 
would  have  policy,  resources,  research  and  development  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  commanders  in  the  field  receive  the  force  protection  capabilities  they 
require. 

Standards 

DOD  must  establish  force  protection  standards.  The  State  Department  has  one 
methodology  for  assessing  the  threat,  its  buildings  and  vulnerabilities.  DOD  has  used  some  of 
those  standards  in  the  past,  but  they  were  never  intended  for  use  by  military  forces    DOD  must 
establish  standards  for  force  protection  that  take  into  consideration  a  threat  that  has  escalated 
since  the  DOS  standards  were  devised  in  1985.  These  standards  would  address  how  we  assess 
threats,  how  we  prepare  to  meet  those  threats,  and  how  we  assess  our  vulnerabilities. 

Command  Involvement 

Command  emphasis  and  involvement  in  force  protection  are  crucial    We  found  that  the 
practices,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  used  to  protect  forces  varied  widely.  Without 
common  guidance  from  above  and  direct  involvement  of  commanders  at  every  level,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  units  we  visited  also  varied  widely. 
Training  in  force  protection  and  risk  management  should  be  mandatory  for  officers  and  senior 
NCOs  deploying  to  high  threat  areas. 

Unity  of  Command 

Unity  of  Command  is  a  basic  principle  of  all  military  operations.  In  order  to  have  a  unified 
approach  to  force  protection,  one  man  must  be  in  charge  in  the  Gulf  region.  The  Goldwater- 
Nichols  act  assigned  great  power  to  the  unified  combatant  commanders.  I  believe  the  law's  intent 
was  to  strengthen  joint  operational  command  while  allowing  the  services  the  mission  of  training. 
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equipping  and  sustaining  the  force.  Force  protection  is  an  operational  issue.  There  are  training 
and  equipping  pieces  to  it,  but  ultimately  it  is  an  inherent  function  of  command.  Placing  two  of 
the  service  components  —  Air  Force  Central  Command  at  Shaw  AFB,  South  Carolina,  and  Army 
Central  Command  at  Ft.  McPherson,  Georgia~in  charge  from  a  distance  of  7,000  miles  away 
satisfies  the  letter  of  Goldwater-Nichols,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  law.  While  a 
commander  in  chief  may,  under  Goldwater-Nichols,  delegate  operational  control  offerees  in  his 
theater  to  the  service  components,  doing  so  dilutes  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  and 
circumvents  the  real  intent  of  the  law,  which  was  to  put  the  joint  commander  in  chief  in  charge  of 
operational  matters    As  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  report  states,  a  CENTCOM  Forward 
Headquarters  is  one  example  of  how  such  unity  of  command  could  be  achieved.  We  believe  it  is 
very  important  to  assign  operational  control  of  all  forces  operating  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf 
region  to  one  forward-deployed  headquarters. 


Resourcing  and  Manning 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  proper  resourcing  and  manning.  Our  units  overseas  must 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  job— especially  when  conditions  change  such  as  when  short-term 
missions  become  semi-permanent,  when  additional  missions  are  added-mission  creep-  and  when 
a  major  new  element  is  introduced,  like  a  terrorist  threat.  Our  manning  policies  must  support 
continuity  and  cohesion. 


IntelUgence 

Intelligence  did  provide  warning  of  the  terrorist  threat  to  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  As 
a  result,  those  responsible  for  force  protection  had  both  time  and  motivation  to  reduce 
vulnerabilities  However,  it  was  not  enough  Tactical  details  were  needed,  and  they  could  only 
have  been  provided  by  human  intelligence.  The  Long  Commission  investigating  the  1983  Beirut 
Bombing  found  that  our  HUMFNT  capability  and  counterintelligence  capabilities  had  eroded  and 
recommended  we  take  immediate  action  to  address  this  significant  shortfall.  Today  we  still  have 
enormous  difficulty  in  gaining  firsthand,  inside  knowledge  of  terrorist  plans  and  activities  The 
Department  of  Defense  must  invest  more  time,  people,  and  fijnds  to  develop  HUMINT  and 
counterintelligence  capabilities  in  threatened  areas  to  help  thwart  further  attacks.  The  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  has  assured  me  that  he  will  carefijlly  examine  our  finding  that  the  restrictions 
on  the  recaiitment  of  sources  currently  hamper  the  efforts  of  national  intelligence  agencies. 

We  also  need  theater  and  national  analysis  of  long-term  trends,  intentions  and  capabilities 
of  terrorists. 

Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  State 

The  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  provide  U.S.  forces  adequate  force  protection.  We  recommended  that  DOD 
personnel  should  be  assigned  to  the  combatant  commander  unless  they  directly  support  the 
Embassy's  Chief  of  Mission,  in  which  case  the  U.S.  Defense  Representative  would  provide  force 
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protection.  The  State  Department  simply  is  not  equipped  to  protect  large  numbers  of  DOD 
people. 

Chain  of  Command 

The  chain  of  command  was  responsible  for  protecting  the  forces  at  Khobar  Towers.  The 
Department  of  Defense  must  provide  clear  standards  and  guidelines  for  providing  security  and 
training.   U.S.  Central  Command  relationships  in  the  Gulf  were  designed  to  support  what  was 
originally  a  short-term  contingency  -Operation  Southern  Watch--and  transition  to  war. 
Temporary  joint  task  force  organizations  and  structures  should  be  reviewed  periodically  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  ensure  they  adapt  to  changing  threats  and  missions.  U.S.  Central 
Command  must  provide  JTF-SWA  operational  control  and  sufficient  resources  if  that 
headquarters  is  to  be  responsible  for  force  protection.  Theater-specific  security  and  training 
guidelines  are  needed    Both  U.S.  Centra!  Command  and  US  Air  Forces  Central  Command 
should  have  accomplished  force  protection  visits,  reviewed  the  threat  reports  and  vulnerability 
assessments    Finally,  assigned  Security  Police  units  should  to  be  manned,  trained,  equipped,  and 
structured  for  sustained  operations  -  to  include  an  organic  intelligence  capability. 

The  Commander,  4404th  Wing  (P)  did  not  adequately  protect  his  forces    Many  measures 
to  improve  security  inside  the  compound  had  been  taken  but,  specific  measures  available  to 
defend  against  other  forms  of  terrorist  attack  to  include  a  stand-off  attack,  such  as  moving 
personnel  from  the  vulnerable  perimeter,  were  not  accomplished.  Additional  protection,  such  as 
installing  Mylar  on  windows,  were  postponed.  Although  threats  and  vulnerabilities  were  largely 
known  and  on-site  resources  were  inadequate  to  meet  those  threats  and  vulnerabilities,  the  chain 
of  command  was  not  notified  that  Khobar  Towers  needed  help;  the  local  commander  did  not 
notify  his  superiors  or  his  Saudi  counterparts  of  the  shortfalls.  It  appears  that  the  "fly  and  fight" 
mission  and  "quality  of  life"  took  precedence  over  force  protection.  Protecting  the  force  is  an 
integral  part  of  enforcing  the  "No-Fly  No-Drive"  mission,  because  if  we  don't  adequately  protect 
our  people  and  installations  they  cannot  perform  their  mission. 

The  Saudis 

The  Saudis  shared  responsibility  for  the  security  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  women  and 
installations  in  their  country.  They  acknowledged  their  responsibility  for  security  outside  the 
fence  of  the  compound,  while  the  4404th  was  responsible  for  security  inside.  The  Saudis  were 
unable  to  detect,  deter,  and  prevent  the  truck  bomb  attack  outside  the  perimeter  fence  at  Khobar 
Towers    I  found  that  the  Saudis  and  other  friendly  governments  in  the  region  are  willing  to  help 
us  provide  better  security  in  the  fiiture.   It  will  require  maintaining  better  continuity  in  the  working 
relationships  with  local  host  nation  officials  as  well  as  inculcating  a  willingness  for  lower  echelon 
commanders  to  surface  issues  to  the  chain  of  command  when  those  issues  cannot  be  resolved 
satisfactorily  at  their  level. 

Technology 

The  Task  Force  discovered  found  a  manpower  intensive  approach  to  force  protection  used 
in  the  Gulf  We  found  sentries  equipped  with  only  binoculars,  standing  12-hour  shifts  in  120  plus 
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degree  lieat,  bomb  dogs  with  an  effectiveness  of  15-30  minutes  being  used  to  inspected  vehicles  at 
entry  points,  and  caide  highway  traffic  control  barriers  as  blast  protection. 

American  technology  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  can  and  must  provide  our  forces  with 
state  of  the  art  sensors,  blast  protectors,  automated  entry  points  and  cargo  inspection  devices. 
We  also  must  assist  our  commanders  in  applying  this  technology.  We  have  enough  inspectors. 
We  need  helpers  who  can  point  out  deficiencies  and  then  make  the  corrections  by  helping 
commanders  overseas  install  these  advanced  systems. 

Size  of  the  Bomb 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense  estimate  of  20,000  pound  bomb  is  inaccurate. 
Our  estimates  approximate  the  bomb  size  to  be  3,000  to  8,000  pounds-most  likely  about  5,000 
pounds    We  arrived  at  this  estimate  based  on  a  number  of  factors    Our  Task  Force  experts,  who 
have  considerable  field  experience  in  explosives,  physically  surveyed  the  site  and  had  extensive 
consultations  with  counterparts  from  other  agencies.  We  interviewed  the  airman  who  was  in  an 
unprotected  position,  80  feet  away  from  the  bomb  when  it  detonated,  survived,  and  was  on  his 
feet  the  day  after  the  bombing.   I,  personally,  with  my  team  of  experts,  walked  the  site  of  the 
explosion  and  observed  foliage  still  on  trees  and  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blast.  In  addition,  we 
inspected  the  vehicles  parked  around  the  blast  site  and  noted  that  they  had  received  damage 
commensurate  with  a  bomb  of  approximately  5,000  pounds..  Why  is  the  size  of  the  bomb 
important''  A  20,000  pound  bomb  might  be  seen  as  indefensible,  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
appropriate  countermeasures--and  that  is  wrong.  The  key  to  an  effective  antiterrorism  program  is 
to  reduce  vulnerabilities  to  probable  threats.  In  any  event,  the  Task  Force  found  that  even  a  220 
pound  bomb,  the  size  used  in  Nov  95  at  the  Riyadh  bombing,  detonated  80  feet  from  Building 
131,  would  have  caused  significant  loss  of  life  and  injury 

Suininary 

Unless  we  learn,  disseminate,  and  apply  the  lessons  learned  about  terrorism,  we  will  repeat 
the  tragedies  of  the  past.  From  the  National  Command  Authority  to  the  team  leaders  in  the  field, 
force  protection  is  a  primary  function  of  command  That  responsibility  demands  that  we  take  the 
protection  of  our  forces  against  terrorism  into  consideration  when  we  are  developing  our  policies, 
structures,  budgets,  facilities,  and  every  operations  plan. 

Our  assessment  was  not  a  criminal  investigation.  While  I  have  made  recommendations 
that  the  Secretary  look  into  some  of  the  deficiencies  we  noted,  I  did  not  recommend  specific 
actions  be  taken  against  any  individual.  Any  decision  on  culpability  belongs  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  chain  of  command 

What  1  did  recommend  is  that  we  use  the  lessons  of  Khobar  Towers  to  improve  our 
stmcture,  our  policies,  our  training,  and  our  intelligence,  as  well  as  increase  investments  in 
available  technologies  to  better  protect  our  servicemen  and  women  against  terrorism 
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The  Task  Force  has  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  reception  of  our  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  prompt  corrective  actions  either  already  taken  or  being  worked  As 
I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  our  goal  was  to  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  such 
tragedies  as  occurred  at  Khobar  Towers.  I  believe  our  report  and  the  actions  taken  or  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  significantly  enhance  force  protection  for  the  armed  forces. 

We  can  and  must  provide  better  protection  for  our  servicemen  and  women.  I  believe  our 
report  provides  the  Department  of  Defense  a  blueprint  for  change  that  will  help  us  accomplish 
that  task  in  future. 
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SUMMARY 


The  Khobar  Towers 
Bombing  Incident 


The  terrorist  bombing  that  killed  1 9  American  military 
personnel,  woimded  more  than  200  others,  and  harmedhun- 
dreds  more  Saudi  soldiers  and  milians  in  and  aroimd  the 
Khobar  Towers  complex  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia  on  June 
25,  1996  exposed  more  than  the  physical  vulnerability  of 
Americans  sendng  abroad.  It  exposed  the  shortcomings  of 
a  U.S.  intelligence  apparatus  that  left  Americans  uiqjrepared 
for  the  threat  that  confronted  them.  It  exposed  significant 
problems  of  continuity  and  cohesion  in  the  units  deployed 
for  Operation  Southern  Watch.  And  it  exposed  the  risks  to 
U.S.  militarj'  personnel  deployed  on  contingency  operations 
where  political  and  cultural  sensiti\ities  of  the  host  country 
are  significant  factors. 

The  ability  to  acquire  and 
process  accurate  and  timel)  in- 
telligence is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  any  miUtar>' 
mission.  It  is  equally  essential 
for  force  protection  —  e^eciall>' 
in  a  worid  of  increasing  terrorist 
threats  The  dearth  of  reliable 
intelligence  on  the  terrorist 
threat,  coupled  with  the  inability 
to  extrapolate  from  the  intelli- 
gence that  was  available,  even 
after  the  Riyadh  bombing  in  No- 
vember 1995,  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary factors  contributing  to  the  Khobar  Towers  tragedy. 
Because  intelligence  regarding  terrorist  threats  is  more  of- 
ten than  not  incomplete  and  uncertain,  both  intelligence  ana- 
lysts and  military  operators  must  recognize  it  for  both  what 
it  is  and  is  not  and  hedge  in  developing  force  protection  and 
operational  plans 

In  the  case  of  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  problems 
resuhing  from  incomplete  intelligence  on  the  tenorist  threat 
were  exacerbated  by  numerous  operational  and  organiza- 
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tional  shortcomings  that  limited  the  abiUty  of  Joiat  Task 
Force-Southwest  Asia  to  effectively  protect  against  the  in- 
creased terrorist  threat.  In  particular,  short  tours  of  duty, 
even  for  senior  commanders,  compromised  the  ability  of  de- 
ployed units  to  properly  address  the  urgent  need  to  make 
long-term  security  improvements. 

Commanders,  their  staffs  and  security  personnel  also 
need  greater  continuity  if  they  are  to  bring  stability  to  orga- 
nizations that  ctnxently  face  constant  personnel  turbulence 
and  to  develop  effective  personal  and  professional  relations 
with  Saudi  officials  with  whom  they  must  work.  Because 
the  various  sensibilities  of  the  host  nation  often  conflict  with 
or  complicate  the  operations  of 
U.S.  forces  deployed  overseas, 
American  military  and  political 
leaders  must  remain  vigilant  for 
potential  problems. 

Intelligence  and  organi- 
zational shortcomings  are  a  grow- 
ing hallmark  of  "temporary"  or 
"contingency"  missions  that  in 
reahty  become  long-term  com- 
mitments. Despite  the  fact  that 
Operation  Southern  Watch  has 
been  ongoing  since  1 992  and  the 
probabilit}-  of  Iraqi  compliance 
with  UN  resolution  is  low,  Saudi 
and  American  leaders  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  observed  and 
perpetuated  the  illusion  of  a  "temporary"  operation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  needs  to  review  other  ongoing  con- 
tingency operations  to  enstu-e  that  similar  perceptions  are 
not  compromising  force  protection  needs  or  jeopardizing  U.S. 
security  interests  The  proposed  movement  of  significant 
numbers  of  US  militar\-  personnel  to  more  secure  quarters 
now  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  is  clearly  waiTanted,  if 
not  overdue. 
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The  Khobar  Towers 
Bombing  Incident 


On  June  25,1 996,  a  terrorist's  tnick  bomb  exploded  at 
the  Khobar  Towers  housing  compound  in  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  killing  19  American  service  personnel,  wounding 
more  than  200  others,  killing  at  least  one  Saudi  civilian  and 
injuring  hundreds  of  other  civihans.  The  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  so  great  it  hea%'ily  damaged  or  destroyed  six 
high  rise  apartment  buildings  and 
shattered  windows  in  virtually  ev- 
ery other  structure  in  the  compoimd, 
leaving  a  crater  in  the  ground  85  feet 
wide  and  35  feet  deep  The  blast 
was  felt  20  miles  away  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  state  of  Bahrain  It  was 
the  worst  terrorist  attack  against 
Americans  in  more  than  a  decade 


The  Khobar  Towers  bombing 

tragedy  calls  into  question 

more  than  just  the  safety  of 

American  military  forces  in 

Saudi  Arabia, 


The  Khobar  Towers  complex 
is  home  for  the  airmen  of  the  4404*  Fighter  Wing  (Pro\i- 
sional)oftheU.S  AirForce,  partof  theU  S  Central  Com- 
mand (USCENTCOM),  and  coalition  forces  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Saudi  Arabia  participating  in  Opera- 
tion Southern  Watch,  the  United  Nations  effort  to  enforce 
the  "no-fly"  and  "no-drive"  zones  in  Iraq  south  of  the  32nd 
parallel  Because  the  bombing  was  directed  specifically  at 
Americans  with  such  devastating  effect,  it  has  led  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  security  of  US  military  personnel  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Floyd  Spence,  a  staff  del- 
egation of  the  House  National  Security  Committee  traveled 
to  Dhahran  and  visited  the  site  of  the  bombing  from  July 
10-13,  1996  aspart  of  the  committee's  investigation  of  the 
incident.  The  delegation  spent  several  days  interviewing 
field  commanders,  being  briefed  by  those  responsible  for 
security  measures,  and  speaking  with  the  military  person- 
nel who  played  a  critical  role  just  prior  to  and  immediately 
after  the  blast  The  staff  also  sought  inter\ie\vs  w  ith  Saudi 
officials  and  FBI  agents  in  theater,  but  as  the  staffs  N-isit 


coincided  with  the  Saudi  weekend  and  Sabbath,  the  Saudis 
did  not  provide  anyone  to  be  interviewed  Likewise,  the 
staff  delegation  was  unable  to  interview  Department  of  Jus- 
tice officials,  who  responded  that  any  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation could  compromise  the  integrity  of  their  ongoing  in- 
vestigation. (A  copy  of  a  letter  fiiom  Attomey  General  Janet 

Reno  is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

A  complete  list  of  individuals  who 

were  interviewed  is  included  as 

Appendix  B.) 

The  Khobar  Towers  bombing 
tragedy  calls  into  question  more 
than  just  the  safety  of  American 
mihtar>'  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It 
also  raises  issues  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Operation  South- 
em  Watch  mission,  the  importance  of  accurate  inteUigence 
on  terrorist  activities  and  capabilities,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
operational  command  structure,  and  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  protert  American  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  the  desire  not  to  challenge  the  sovereignty 
or  offend  the  sensibUities  of  host  countries  who  have  granted 
Amen  can  forces  conditional  rights  to  deploy  on  their  terri- 
ton  What  foUows  is  an  unclassified  summary  of  the  staffs 
obsen  ations  and  findings  regarding  the  Dhahran  incident. 

The  Bombing  Incident 

OnJune25, 1996,  at  approximately  2200  hours  Dhahran 
local  time,  a  fuel  truck  laden  with  an  estimated  3,000-5,000 
pounds  of  explosives  approached  the  northwest  end  of  the 
Khobar  Towers  compound  from  the  north  and  turned  east 
onto  3 1st  Street  just  outside  the  perimeter  fence  separating 
the  compound  from  a  public  parking  lot  The  truck,  and  a 
car  that  it  was  following,  continued  to  u^vel  along  the  pe- 
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rimeter  fence  toward  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
compound  Staff  Sergeant  Alfredo  Guerrero, 
present  at  an  observation  site  on  the  roof  of  Build- 
ing 13 1,  at  the  northeast  comer,  spotted  the  suspi- 
cious car  and  fuel  tmck  as  they  continued  to  travel 
along  the  perimeter  fence  toward  their  location. 
When  the  vehicles  reached  Building  131,  they 
tumed  left,  pointing  away  from  the  building,  and 
stopped.  The  fuel  track;  positioned  behind  the 
car,  began  to  back  up  into  the  hedges  along  the 
perimeter  fence  directly  in  front  of  Building  131. 
Staff  Sergeant  Guerrero's  suspicion  was  con- 
finned  when  two  men  emerged  from  the  truck  and 
quickly  got  into  the  car,  which  then  sped  away. 
At  this  point,  he  radioed  the  situation  to  the  secu- 
rity desk  and  began,  along  with  the  other  two 
guards  on  the  roof,  to  evacuate  the  building. 

Emergency  evacuation  procedures  then  be- 
gan for  Building  1 3 1  as  the  three  security  person- 
nel ran  door  to  door,  starting  from  the  top  floor 
and  working  their  way  down,  knocking  loudly  on 
each  door  and  yelling  for  the  residents  to  evacu- 
ate. Three  to  four  minutes  after  the  track  had 
backed  up  against  the  perimeter  fence,  the  bomb 
e3q)loded,  r^)ping  off  the  entire  front  facade  of 
the  ei^t-story  building.  Khobar  Towers  residents 
and  officials  of  the  4404*  Figjiter  Wing,  the  pro- 
visional U.S.  Air  Force  unit  conducting  Opera- 
tion Southern  Watch,  were  unanimous  in  their 
belief  that  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  guards, 
who  had  only  been  able  to  work  their  way  down 
several  floors  of  the  building,  helped  saved  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  residents  of  Building  131. 
Many  residents  of  Building  131  were  caught  in 
the  building's  stairwells  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, which  may  have  been  the  safest  place  to 
be,  in  the  estimation  of  engineers  and  security 
experts  on  the  scene.  However,  the  force  of  the  blast  de- 
molished the  building  and  severely  damaged  five  adjacent 
buildings.  Nineteen  American  service  personnel  were  killed 
and  more  than  200  injured.  Hundreds  of  Saudi  and  third 
country  nationals  living  in  the  complex  and  immediate  vi- 
cinity were  also  wounded. 

The  bomb  blast  blew  out  windows  throughout  the  com- 
pound and  created  a  crater  85  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep. 
The  blast  was  feh  as  far  away  as  Bahrain,  20  miles  to  the 
southeast.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  "American  sector" 
of  the  BChobar  Towers  complex  suffered  some  degree  of 
damage.  While  residents  of  Khobar  Towers,  4404*  Fighter 
Wing  leaders,  and  U.S.  intelligence  experts  conclude  that 
Americans  were  the  target  of  the  terrorists,  and  the  damage 
was  extensive,  an  even  greater  number  of  casualties  might 
have  occurred  had  the  driver  positioned  the  track  differ- 
ently against  the  fence  and  had  not  at  least  one  row  of  "Jer- 
sey" barriers  of  the  kind  used  in  constraction  and  on  U.S. 
highways  been  present  to  absorb  or  deflect  part  of  the  blast 
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away  from  the  lower  level  of  Building  131.  Senior  leaders 
of  the  wing,  after  consultation  with  their  engineers  and  with 
investigators  at  the  scene,  have  concluded  that  this  arrange- 
ment helped  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  lower  floors  of 
the  building.  Had  the  lower  floors  and  thus,  the  entire  build- 
ing, collapsed,  the  number  of  fatalities  hkely  would  have 
been  much  greater. 


The  Khobar  Towers  Compound 

Khobar  Towers  is  a  series  of  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings comprising  approximately  14  city  blocks.  U.S.  forces 
occupy  a  portion  of  these  buildings  on  the  north  end  of  the 
complex  stretching  roughly  mo  and  one  half  blocks .  Other 
buildings  house  troops  from  the  multinational  forces  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Southern  Watch,  in  particular  the 
British,  French,  and  Saudi  militaries,  while  some  buildings 
are  also  used  for  Saudi  ci\'ilian  housing.  There  is  only  one 
main  access  route  into  and  out  of  the  compound. 
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the  bomb  measured  85  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep 


The  buildings  were  originally  built  in  the  1970s  as  shel- 
ters for  Bedouins,  but  remained  vacant  until  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.    Ehuing  the  war  and  in  its  aftermath, 
American  military  forces 
operated  out  of  a  inilitar\- 
airbase    located    near 
Dhahran's  commercial  air- 
port, where  the  facilities 
were  rudimentary  and 
quarters  cramped.  During 
the  war,  the  Saudis  offered 
to  house  U.S.  troops  at 
Khobar  Towers.   Accom- 
modating the  500,000  US 

troops  who  participated  in  the  Gulf  War,  even  on  a  tempo- 
rary' basis,  called  for  the  use  of  e%'ery  possible  facility.  Af- 
ter the  war,  the  Saudis  offered  continued  use  of  space  in  the 
Khobar  Towers  to  coalition  forces  conducting  Operation 
Southern  Watch,  and  U.S.  forces  have  been  housed  in 
Khobar  Towers  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  complex  is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  en\i- 
ronment,  laced  with  residential  and  commercial  areas  and 
mosques.  On  the  north  end  is  the  public  park  and  parking 
lot  where  the  June  25  bombing  took  place.  The  urban  set- 
ting of  the  complex  creates  unique  securit)'  difficulties,  and 
establishing  perimeters  is  parti culariy  challenging.  The  near- 
est perimeter  fence  was  along  the  north  end,  only  about  85 


Prior  to  the  bomb  blast,  Air  Force  security 
officials  at  the  complex  had  identified  the 

perimeter  fence  as  one  of  the  more  serious 
physical  security  concerns  in  conducting 
antiterrorism  vulnerability  assessments. 


feet  from  se\'eral  residential  structures  in  the  complex;  a 
long  perimeter  fence  on  the  east  side  was  shghtiy  further 
out  but  still  relatively  close  to  the  Khobar  Towers  build- 
ings.  And  the  perim- 
eter maridng  the  U.S. 
part  of  Khobar  Towers 
from  the  other  military 
and  civilian  housing 
runs  down  the  middle 
of  a  four-lane  street. 
Prior  to  the  bomb  blast. 
Air  Force  security  of- 
ficials at  the  complex 
had  identified  the  pe- 
rimeter fence  as  one  of  the  more  serious  physical  security 
concerns  in  conducting  antiterrorism  vulnerabiUty  assess- 


Use  of  a  General  Alarm  System 

The  Khobar  Towers  buildings  themselves  are  of  sturdy 
construction,  built  with  a  minimum  of  combustible  mate- 
rial and  consequentiy  without  a  fire  alarm  system.  There 
has  been  speculation  as  to  whether  a  central  alarm  sj'stem 
should  have  been  installed  and  operational  at  the  time  of  the 
blast  to  reduce  reaction  and  evacuation  times  The  opinion 
of  Air  Force  security  officials  is  that  a  fu-e  alarm  would  not 
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have  made  a  substantial  difference,  and  might  even  have 
added  to  the  confusion  and  worked  against  any  attempts  to 
inspire  sleeping  troops  with  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
su^ected  bomb  threat.  For  general  alarm  puiposes,  the  Air 
Force  uses  a  loudspeaker  system  in  Khobar  Towers  called 
"Giant  Voice."  However,  on  the  night  of  June  25,  there 
was  insufficient  time  to  activate  it.  In  fact,  commanders 
and  security  officers  at  Khobar  Towers  have  concluded  that 
a  centra!  alarm  system  is  unlikely  to  have  reduced  the  mun- 
ber  of  fatalities  or  injuries  the  night  of  the  blast,  given  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  between  the  time  evacu- 
ation procedures  began  and  the  detonatioa  A  number  of 
people  survived  the  blast  by  being  in  the  stairwell  when  it 
occurred.  Had  a  general  alarm  been  sounded,  it  is  possible 
that  more  people  would  have  exited  the  building  and  would 
have  been  at  greater  risk  from  the  blast's  effects.  Although 
the  windows  in  many  of  the  buildings  were  blown  out,  not  a 
single  building  collapsed  from  structural  damage  as  a  result 
of  the  bomb.  Even  Building  131,  outside  of  which  the  bomb 
detonated,  remained  standing,  although  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing was  completely  sheared  off. 


Vulnerability  of  the  Compound 

In  sum,  the  Khobar  Towers  apartment  complex,  and 
the  American  portion  within,  is  an  inherently  vulnerable  lo- 


cation  to  terrorist  threats.  The  decision  recently  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  move  Operation  South- 
em  Watch  and  other  American  military  personnel  to  a  more 
remote  location  is  a  sound  decision.  Factors  cited  in  press 
reports  as  contributing  to  vulnerabilities  of  the  complex  and 
contributing  to  casualties  —  the  lack  of  a  fire  alarm,  delays 
in  activating  the  Giant  Voice,  for  exanq)le  —  are  of  mar- 
ginal importance,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  Khobar  Tow- 
03  residents  and  security  officers  in  the  4404*  FiglUer  Wing. 
These  security  officers  and  senior  wing  leaders  also  said 
that  a  more  rapid  evacuation  may  have  done  more  harm 
than  good,  exposing  more  troops  to  the  effects  of  the  blast. 
Troops  housed  in  an  urban  environment,  with  limited  pe- 
rimeters, are  Inviting  targets  for  terrorist  attack.  While  no 
location  is  entirely  immune  to  terrorism,  the  vutoerabilities 
of  Khobar  Towers  made  the  risks  especially  high. 


The  Security  Situation 
Prior  to  June  25,  1996 


Priorto  the  November  13,  1995  bombing  of  the  Office 
of  the  Program  Manager  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  National 
Guard  (OPM-SANG)  in  Riyadh,  the  Saudi  capital,  Ameri- 
can intelligence  and  U.S.  military  leaders  considered  the 


Map  of  the  Khobar  Towers  Compound 
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Buildings  used  to  houK  U.S  and  coalition  f ones  and  Saudi  tniliani 


risks  to  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  low.  While  terrorist 
threats  against  the  United  States  are  not  unusual  in  the  re- 
gion, until  recently  terrorist  activity  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
considered  sporadic  and  rare.  In  particular,  the  threat  from 
internal  Saudi  factions  and  dissidents  was  rated  low  by  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community.  The  Saudi  riiling  family  en- 
joys generally  widespread  support,  based  upon  its  exten- 
sive system  of  state-run  social  services,  its  largesse  with  its 
oil  wealth,  and  its  very  conservative  interpretation  and  strong 
support  of  Islam.  Moreover,  the  ruling  Al-Saud  royal  fam- 
ily brooks  no  dissent.  The  Saudi  system  of  justice  is  swift 
and  sure:  public  executions  are  the  norm  for  serious  crimes 
and  beheadings  are  not  uncommon.  The  Saudi  approach  to 
justice  has  long  been  seen  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  and  to 
those  who  would  violate  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

Second,  de^ite  the  cultural  sensitivities  aroused  by  U.  S. 
leadership  of  and  participation  in  the  Gulf  War,  Americans 
have  long  operated  in  Saudi  Arabia  on  a  routine,  albeit  re- 
stricted, basis.  The  ARAMCO  oil  concern  employs  tens  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  other  Westerners  also  work 
in  the  Kingdom  generally  without  incident.  Internal  dissent 
aimed  at  the  Saudi  regime  did  not,  until  very  recently,  begin 
to  make  a  link  between  the  ruling  regime  and  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence. 

The  OPM-SANG  Bombing  and  Its  Aftermath 

Both  the  Saudi  and  American  behef  that  Saudi  Arabia 
was  an  unlikely  venue  for  anti-American  terrorist  activity 
was  shattered  on  November  13, 1995,  when  a  car  bomb  ex- 
ploded outside  the  headquarters  of  the  OPM-SANG  mis- 
sion. The  building  was  used  by  American  military  forces 
as  a  training  facility'  for  Saudi  military  persoimel.  The  car 
bomb  contained  approximately  250  pounds  of  explosives 
Five  Americans  were  killed  in  the  OPM-SANG  bomb  blast 
and  34  were  wounded.  Until  then,  terrorist  actions  against 
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Americans  in  the  Kingdom  had  been 
considered  unlikely  by  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community. 

As  a  result  of  the  OPM-SANG 
bombing,  security  measures  were 
stepped  up  at  installations  where  Ameri- 
can troops  maintained  a  presence 
throughout  Saudi  Arabia.  The  U.S.  in- 
telligence community  reviewed  its 
analysis  of  threats  to  American  military 
forces  and  the  results  of  that  analysis 
were  factored  into  the  subsequent  vul- 
nerability assessment  that  was  con- 
ducted for  the  wing  commander  by  the 
Air  Force's  Office  of  Special  Investi- 
gations (OSI).  As  with  all  Air  Force 
installations,  routine  vulnerability  as- 
sessments of  Khobar  Towers  and  other 
facilities  io  Saudi  Arabia  were  con- 
ducted by  OSI  every  six  months.  The  most  recent  vulner- 
ability assessment  prior  to  the  June  25  bombing  at  Khobar 
Towers  was  completed  in  January  1996  and  identified  nu- 
merous security  shortcomings.  As  a  result  of  the  OPM- 
SANG  bombing,  the  threat  condition  for  American  forces 
in  Saudi  Arabia  was  raised  from  THREATCON  ALPHA 
—  the  second  lowest  threat  condition  —  to  THREATCON 
BRAVO,  the  next  highest  threat  condition.  Consistent  with 
this  increased  threat  situation,  additional  security  measures 
were  implemented  at  the  Khobar  Towers  facihty  in  Dhahran. 
(An  explanation  of  the  various  Threat  Conditions  is  attached 
as  Appendix  C.)  Security  officials  held  weekly  meetings  to 
discuss  and  review  security  procedures,  and  also  convened 
bi-monthly  security  forums  with  participation  of  British  and 
French  coalition  forces. 


Incidents  at  Khobar  Towers 

Since  November  1995,  security  forces  at  KhobarTow- 
ers  recorded  numerous  suspicious  incidents  that  could  have 
reflected  preparations  for  a  terrorist  attack  against  the  com- 
plex. Much  of  the  suspicious  activity  was  recorded  along 


Publicpark  and  parking  lot  where  the  bombing  occurred 
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the  north  perimeter  of  Khobar  Towers,  which  bordered  on 
that  portion  of  the  complex  used  to  house  Americans.  Sev- 
eral incidents  involving  individuals  looking  through  bin- 
oculars at  the  complex  were  reported.  On  one  occasion,  an 
individual  drove  his  car  into  one  of  the  concrete  Jersey  bar- 
riers along  the  perimeter, 
moving  it  slightly,  and  then 
drove  away.  This  may  have 
been  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  perimeter  could 
be  breached.  Other  incidents 
reflected  the  heightened  state 
of  security  awareness.   For 
example,  a  suspicious  pack- 
age, which  turned  out  to  be 
non-threatening,  was  noticed 
on  May  9,  1996,  in  the  el- 
evator of  Building  129  and  led  to  the  building's  evacuation 
(As  Colonel  Boyle,  the  4404*'s  Support  Group  commander, 
noted,  buildings  were  evacuated  no  less  than  ten  times  since 
the  November  OPM-S  ANG  bombing  ) 

While  a  number  of  incidents  could  have  reflected  prepa- 
rations for  an  attack  on  Khobar  Towers,  there  was  no  spe- 
cific inteUigence  to  Unk  any  of  them  to  a  direct  threat  to  the 
conplex.  Again,  thepeculiarpositionofU.S.  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia  complicated  the  ability  of  security  officials  and  in- 
telligence analysts  to  reach  definitive  conclusions.  Secu- 
rity officials  at  Khobar  Towers  remain  unsure  whether  sur- 
veillance by  outsiders  was  anything  more  than  an  attempt 
by  local  Saudis  to  observe  the  culturally  different  Ameri- 
cans in  Western  attire.  In  one  incident  involving  shots  fired 
outside  the  compound,  it  was  determined  that  teenage  boys 
were  firing  a  new  rifle  and  no  threat  to  the  compound  was 
intended.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  reported  incidents 
and  the  heightened  state  of  alert  after  the  OPM-S  ANG  bomb- 
ing led  security  officials  and  wing  leaders  to  reassess  the 
security  situation  within  the  complex. 

Security  Enhancements 
Implemented  in  Spring  1996 

In  response  to  these  local  incidents  and  following  the 
November  1995  OPM-S  ANG  bombing.  Brigadier  General 
Teriyl  Schwalier,  commander  of  the  4404*  Fighter  Wing 
(Provisional)  initiated  a  number  of  security  enhancements 
that  included  the  placement  of  additional  concrete  Jersey 
barriers  around  the  Khobar  Towers  perimeter,  staggered 
barriers,  or  "serpentines,"  along  the  main  entrance  to  the 
complex,  and  the  posting  of  guards  on  rooftops  Addition- 
ally, bomb  dogs  were  employed.  Air  Force  and  Saudi  secu- 
rity patrols  were  enhanced,  the  entry  gate  to  the  compound 
was  fortified,  and  access  was  restricted  In  March  1996. 
General  Schwalier  met  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 
Traister,  the  wing's  new  Security  Police  Squadron  com- 
mander, to  discuss  measures  to  prevent  penetration  of  the 
compound.  Although  the  two  officers  discussed  a  range  of 
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security  threats,  security  efforts  focused  on  preventing  a  pen- 
etration of  the  complex  itself,  and  in  particular,  the  threat  of 
a  car  bomb. 

In  March,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister  conducted  an 
additional,  personal  assessment  of  the  compound's  vulner- 
abilities to  terrorist  action. 
He  subsequently  presented 
his  reconmiendations  to  Gen- 
eral Schwalier,  who  accepted 
all  of  them.  In  April,  Colo- 
nel Boyle  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Traister  initiated  a 
series  of  additional  counter- 
terrorism  measures.  These 
included  posting  additional 
guards  on  the  roofs,  laying 
seven  miles  of  concertina 
wire  along  the  compound  perimeter,  and  trimming  vegeta- 
tion on  the  compound  side  of  the  perimeter  fence.  Security 
forces  increased  their  patrols,  working  12-14  hour  shifts  six 
days  a  week.  Staff  Sergeant  Guerrero  noted  that  security 
patrols  were  losing  even'  third  break  because  they  were 
helping  to  fortify'  the  perimeter.  Overall,  numerous  addi- 
tional security  enhancements  were  implemented  beginning 
in  April.  Among  the  most  v'isible  were  substantial  guard 
pillboxes  built  fi-om  sandbags  mounting  machine  guns  to 
protect  the  main  entrance.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister  also 
initiated  monthly  security  group  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  the  other  coalition  forces  in  Khobar  Towers,  Sev- 
eral security  police  said  they  originally  believed  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Traister  was  "crazy"  because  of  his  obsession  with 
security  enhancements  at  the  compound. 

Expansion  of  the  Security  Perimeter 

Colonel  Boyle  dealt  directiy  with  his  Saudi  security 
counterparts  regarding  the  issue  of  the  compound  perim- 
eter, which  was  located  less  than  100  feet  from  several  hous- 
ing units  along  the  north  end  of  the  compound.  Oo  two 
occasions  —  in  November  1995  and  March  1996  —  Colo- 
nel Boyle  said  he  asked  Saudi  security  forces  for  permis- 
sion to  extend  the  perimeter.  The  Saudi  security  forces  re- 
sponded that  doing  so  would  interfere  with  access  to  a  pub- 
Uc  parking  lot  that  was  adjacent  to  a  pubhc  park  and  mosque, 
stating  that  the  property  was  owned  by  Saudi  govenunent 
ministries  and  that  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove such  a  move  on  their  own.  While  never  flatiy  refus- 
ing to  extend  the  perimeter,  the  Saudis  continued  to  assert 
that  the  existing  perimeter  was  sufficient  against  the  baseline 
threat  of  a  car  bomb  similar  to  the  Riyadh  OPM-SANG 
bombing,  and  they  did  not  aa  to  accommodate  the  U.S. 
request.  Instead,  they  offered  to  increase  Saudi  security  pa- 
trols both  inside  and  outside  the  compound,  and  to  nm  checks 
of  license  plates  in  response  to  American  concerns  over  sus- 
picious vehicles. 
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Neither  Colonel  Boyle  nor  General  Schwalier  said  they 
considered  the  issue  of  perimeter  extension  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  to  necessitate  the  intervention  of  higher  au- 
thorities. This  belief  was 
based  upon  at  least  two 
factors,  they  said.   First, 
they  did  not  consider  the 
Saudi  reluctance  to  act  on 
the  U.S.  request  as  un- 
usual, gi\'en  the  generally 
slow  pace  of  Saudi  soci- 
ety and  previous  e^qjeri- 
ences  in  achieving  expe- 
ditious Saudi  actioiL  As 
a  result  of  the  perceived 
need  not  to  offend  their 
Saudi  hosts  by  demand- 
ing quick  resolution  of  problems  to  American  satisfaction, 
the  perimeter  extension  issue  remained  opea  Second,  both 
were  consumed  by  the  need  to  quickly  implement  the  re- 
quired security  inprovements  within  the  compound,  as  well 
as  by  theirnumerotis  other  duties.  Both  General  Schwalier 
and  Colonel  Boyle  said  that  their  priorities  were  to  accom- 
plish what  was  needed  within  Khobar  Towers  first  before 
turning  to  additional  enhancements  that  would  require  long- 
term  negotiation  and  did  not  necessarily  promise  the  de- 
sired outcome. 

Thus,  General 

Schwalier,  Colonel  Boyle, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Traister  continued  to  work 
through  the  checklist  of  other 
measures  that  could  be  imple- 
mented without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Saudis  and  that 
would  mitigate  some  of  the 
vulnerabilities  presented  by 
the  perimeter  fence  problem. 
Tlie  aforementioned  OSI  vul- 
nerability assessment  con- 
ducted in  January  1996  rec- 
onunended  39  ^ecific  secu- 
rity enhancements  to  the 

compound.  However,  extension  of  the  perimeter  was  not 
identified  as  a  recommended  security  fix  by  either  the  July 
1995  or  the  January  1996  vulnerability  assessment  and  was, 
therefore,  not  pursued  with  great  urgency  or  elevated  up  the 
chain  of  command  for  higher-level  inter%'ention. 

Assessment  of  Actions  Taken  and  Not  Taken 

After  the  November  1995  Riyadh  bombing,  security 
became  a  major  focus  of  activity  within  the  4404*  Fighter 
Wing,  with  more  than  130  specific  actions  taken  in  response 
to  the  vulnerability  assessments  that  were  conducted  in  July 
1995  and  January  1996.  Given  command  priorities,  actions 
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that  could  be  accomplished  unilaterally  were  taken  relatively 
quickly  —  actions  such  as  trimming  the  hedges  on  the  U.S. 
side  of  the  perimeter  fence  to  increase  visibility  along  the 
compound  perimeter. 
Other  aaions  requiring 
greater  fimding  were  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  five- 
year  plan  for  security  im- 
provements.   This  in- 
cluded placing  Mylar 
coating  on  all  windows  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  a 
bomb  blast  by  limiting  the 
shattering  and  fragmenta- 
tion of  glass  windows  and 
doors.  In  retrospect,  had 
Mylar  been  available  at 
the  time  of  the  blast,  it  is  possible  that  some  casualties  mi^t 
have  been  avoided.   Even  had  the  bomb  been  within  the 
parameters  of  the  device  used  m  the  November  1995  OPM- 
S  ANG  attack,  imtreated  windows  and  sliding  glass  doors  in 
the  Khobar  Towers  apartments  still  would  have  been  vul- 
nerable to  the  blast  efi"ects.  Likewise,  the  heavier  "black- 
out" curtains  that  had  already  been  approved  for  acquisi- 
tion but  not  yet  installed  would  likely  have  lessened  casual- 
ties resulting  bova  shanered  glass. 

General  Schwalier  said 
he  did  not  consider  a  relo- 
cation of  troops  from  the 
more  exposed  locations 
within  the  vuhierable  build- 
ings to  interior  quarters  fur- 
ther away  from  the  perim- 
eter. While  in  retrospect 
such  a  relocation  might  have 
saved  Uves,  prior  to  the  blast 
relocation  was  not  consid- 
ered a  priority  due  to  the 
threat  percq)tion  that  dis- 
counted the  prospect  of  a 
bomb  the  size  of  the  one  that 
ultimately  exploded  outside 
Building  131.  Relocation 
also  would  have  resulted  in  disruptions  to  the  operations  — 
residents  were  housed  by  military  unit  in  order  to  maintain 
some  cohesion  and  some  apartments  were  used  as  offices 
—  and  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  life  for  personnel  having 
to  "double-up"  in  living  quarters.  Given  the  small  size  of 
the  American  sector  of  the  Khobar  Towers  complex,  con- 
solidating personnel  to  a  degree  that  would  have  produced 
substantial  security  improvements  —  such  as  vacating  the 
entire  outer  ring  of  apartment  buildings  exposed  to  the  pe- 
rimeter —  would  have  involved  measures  not  perceived  as 
warranted  by  the  threat  situation. 

Overall,  theater  military  commanders  exercised  an  ag- 
gressive and  proactive  approach  to  security  in  the  wake  of 
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the  OPM-SANG  bombing  in  November  1995.  Indeed,  some 
residents  of  Khobar  Towers  believe  it  is  possible  that  the 
bombers  struck  when  they  did  because  they  saw  a  window 
of  opportunity  closing.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister's  secu- 
rity enhancements  following  the  OPM-SANG  bombing  were 
visible  and  extensive  —  they  would  not  have  gone  uimo- 
ticed  by  anyone  planning  to  attack  the  compound. 

General  Schwalier  and  other  leaders  in  the  4404*  Fighter 
Wing  clearly  did  not  press  the  Saudis  for  timely  action  to 
resolve  specific  U.S.  security  concerns.  While  the  issue  of 
Saudi  cultural  and  political  sensibilities  is  treated  more  fully 
below,  the  decision  not  to  elevate  these  concerns  to  a  higher 
level  of  decision-making  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  environment  in  which  U.S.  forces  found  themselves. 
Wing  leaders  were  impressed  by  their  superiors  and  in  turn 
impressed  upon  their  troops  the  need  for  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  Saudi  officials  and  Saudi  society  in  general. 
The  conunand  is  imbued  with  a  desire  not  to  imnecessarily 
offend  Saudi  cultural  or  political  norms. 


Host  Country  Sensibilities 

As  with  any  U.S.  military  deployment  abroad,  there  is 
a  need  to  strike  an  appropriate  balance  between  the  military 
requirement  for  force  protection  and  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic requirements  to  tmderstand  and  work  within  the  cul- 
tural norms  of  the  host  country.  Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances in  Saudi  Arabia,  this  is  not  an  easy  balancing  act, 
although  in  some  cases,  security  needs  of  U.S.  forces  are 
consistent  with  Saudi  preferences.  For  example,  the  recent 
agreement  to  relocate  U.S.  forces 
to  a  more  remote  location  at  Al 
Khaij  initially  stemmed  from  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Saudis. 


At  Khobar  Towers,  residents 
commented  about  their  Saudi 
hosts  and  the  challenges  of  work- 
ing throu^  issues  with  them.  The 
Saudi  approach  to  resolving  issues 

is  informal,  indirect  and  seeks  measured  consensus  rather 
than  quick,  clear  decisions.  As  a  result,  to  Americans  the 
Saudi  decision-making  process  seems  to  lack  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency.  Moreover,  many  of  those  interviewed  expressed  frus- 
tration at  the  seeming  lack  of  Saudi  attention  to  important 
security  details  prior  to  June  25 .  A  common  element  in  the 
conunents  was  that  the  Saudis  did  not  take  security  as  seri- 
ously as  the  Americans. 

The  very  presence  of  American  forces  in  the  Kingdom 
is  considered  by  some  Saudis  to  be  sacrilegious  and  an  af- 
front to  Islam  Additionally,  the  strong  U.S. -Saudi  military 
relationship  has  increasingly  been  exploited  by  political  dis- 
sidents in  Saudi  Arabia,  under  the  ostensible  guise  of  reli- 
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gious  observance  but  often  for  different  reasons.  Conse- 
quently, the  ruling  family  has  sought  to  keep  the  American 
presence  as  segregated  as  possible  from  Saudi  society.  A 
visible  display  of  U.S.  "decadence"  —  particularly  women 
with  exposed  skin  or  driving  vehicles  -  is  an  affront  to  tra- 
ditional Saudis,  and  therefore  a  political  problem  for  the 
ruling  family.  In  such  an  environment,  it  is  difficult  to  en- 
sure that  U.S.  military  persoimel  are  treated  fairly  and  can 
do  their  jobs  effectively,  without  insulting  tlie  sensibilities 
or  culture  of  their  hosts,  and  possibly  risking  the  internal 
political  consensus  that  sanctions  U.S.  troop  deployments. 

These  cultural  differences  can  have  serious  security  im- 
plications. For  example,  in  the  late  spring  of  1996  U.S. 
forces  requested  that  the  Saudis  trim  back  the  vegetation 
that  was  growing  iq)  along  the  fence  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  Khobar  Towers  complex.  The  Saudis  refused  to  do 
so  for  cultural  reasons.  The  overriding  U.S.  concern  was 
security  —  American  guards  needed  an  unobstructed  view 
of  activity  along  the  outside  perimeter  of  the  conplex.  How- 
ever, the  Saudis  desired  to  keep  American  activity  out  of 
view  of  the  average  Saudi  citizen.  In  this  case,  the  Ameri- 
cans trimmed  the  vegetation  on  the  compound  side  of  the 
perimeter  fence  and  employed  security  forces  on  top  of  se- 
lected buildings  to  enhance  observation.  The  Saudis  did 
not  trim  the  vegetation  on  their  side. 

Many  of  the  vulnerabilities  that  were  identified  by  the 
OSI  January  1996  vulnerability  assessment  required  cor- 
rective action  that  could  only  be  taken  with  the  support  of 
the  Saudis.  For  example,  stepping  up  identification  checks 
outside  the  compound,  trimming  vegetation  outside  the  pe- 
rimeter, andnmning  license  plate  checks  on  suspicious  ve- 
hicles required  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  Saudi  se- 
curity authorities  Some  of  these 
measures  were  accomplished, 
some  were  not,  and  some,  such  as 
license  plate  checks,  were  only  ac- 
con^jlished  intermittently. 

From  the  standpoint  of  domes- 
tic politics,  the  Saudis  wish  to  en- 
sure that  the  American  military  presence  is  perceived  as  tem- 
porary rather  thanpermanent.  For  example,  there  is  no  for- 
mal "status  of  forces"  agreement  between  the  Americans 
and  the  Saudis,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  nations  where 
American  troops  are  forward  deployed,  that  comprehen- 
sively defines  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  U.S.  forces 
and  the  host  nation.  Rather,  the  U.S.  presence  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  delineated  by  a  series  of  "stationing"  agreements 
covering  individual  deployments  and  extending  back  to 
1953.  This  complex  series  of  arrangements  requires  certain 
adjustments  in  the  operational  activities  of  the  deployed 
forces.  For  example,  extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  flight  operations  of  Southern  Watch  are  crafted  to 
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minimize  tlie  effects  on  Saudi  society,  to  the  point  of  dhang- 
ing  course  to  avoid  flying  over  Saudi  princes'  palaces.  These 
arrangements  also  complicate  the  force  protection  mission. 
For  example,  the  relationship  between  U.S.  security  police 
and  their  Saudi  counterparts  has  remained  intentionally  in- 
formal and  ad  hoc. 

The  political  and  cultural  sensitivities  of  the  Saudis  are 
impressed  upon  U.S.  forces  from  the  day  they  arrive  for 
duty.  For  instance,  in  his  "Commander's  Inbriefing,"  pre- 
sented to  all  newly  arriving  troops.  General  Schwalier  out- 
lined the  standards  of  the  4404th  Wing.  "General  Order 
Number  One"  was  presented  as  "respecting  our  hosts." 


The  Role  of  Intelligence 

One  of  the  primary  factors  contributing  to  the  loss  of 
American  life  from  the  bombing  at  Khobar  Towers  was  the 
lack  of  specific  intelligence  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the 
terrorists  who  carried  out  the  June  25  attack.  Therefore, 
significant  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  ad- 
equacy of  intelligence  collection,  analysis,  and  the  ability 
to  recognize  the  limits  of  the  intelligence  upon  which  threat 
analyses  were  based,  and  upon  which  the  4404*'  Fighter 
Wing  plaimed  its  security  measures. 


The  Threat  Baseline 


Prior  to  the  Riyadh  bombing  of  October  1995,  US 
threat  analyses  considered  the 
likelihood  of  a  terrorist  incident 
against  Americans  in  Saudi 
Arabia  very  low.  In  the  words 
of  Major  General  Kurt  Ander- 
son, commander  of  Joint  Task 
Force-Southwest  Asia  (JTF- 
SWA),  the  threat  was  portrayed 
as  coming  from  an  isolated  ter- 
rorist incident,  "not  by  large,  or- 
ganized groups."  It  was  also 
based  on  what  intelligence  ana- 
lysts considered  to  be  a  "demonstrated  capability."  This 
analysis  formed  the  threat  "baseline"  that  was  used  in  the 
July  1995  OSI  vulnerability  assessment. 

According  to  General  Anderson,  the  Riyadh  bombing 
"changed  the  rules  of  the  game."  The  threat  analysis  con- 
ducted after  the  OPM-SANG  incident  concluded  that  there 
was  a  much  higher  likelihood  of  terrorism  targeted  at  U.S. 
forces.  The  size  of  the  Riyadh  de\ice  —  approximately  250 
pounds  of  explosives  —  also  was  a  surprise.  However,  the 
analysis  conducted  after  the  OPM-SANG  bombing  did  not 
allow  that  terrorist  groups  were  capable  of  building  a  de- 
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vice  larger  than  the  Riyadh  car  bomb. 

The  Riyadh  attack  put  everyone  within  the  theater  on 
high  alert,  and  the  frequency  of  terrorist  incidents  within 
the  region  seemed  to  increase.  A  number  of  these  involved 
small  bombs  set  off  in  Bahrain  that  ^patently  were  related 
to  internal  problems  there  and  not  to  the  situation  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Increased  security  awareness  at  Khobar  Towers  also 
revealed  what  looked  like  a  pattern  of  surveillance  of  the 
fadlity.  In  November  1995,  and  in  January,  March  and 
April  1996,  Air  Force  security  police  reported  a  number  of 
incidents,  including  Saudis  taking  photogr^hs  and  circling 
the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  north  perimeter,  but  they  were 
uncertain  about  their  linkage.  Also  in  the  ^ring,  a  car 
bumped  and  moved  the  Jersey  barriers  at  the  Khobar  Tow- 
ers perimeter,  which  security  poUce  interpreted  as  a  pos- 
sible test  of  the  perimeter's  strength. 

In  retrospect,  other  incidents  also  were  suggestive.  In 
Januan',  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Riyadh  issued  a  public  advi- 
sory noting  that  it  had  received  "disturbing  reports  that  ad 
ditional  attacks  may  be  planned  against  institutions  identi 
fied  with  the  United  States  and  its  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia.' 
In  March  there  was  an  unconfirmed  intelligence  report  tha 
a  large  quantity  of  ejqjlosives  was  to  be  smuggled  into  Saudi 
Arabia  during  the  Hajj,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which  draws 
huge  numbers  of  Muslims  to  the  Kingdom  everj-  year.  Also, 
on  March  29,  a  car  was  seized  at  the  Saudi-Jordanian  bor- 
derwith  85  pounds  of  e.xplosNes.  Perhaps  more  significant 
than  the  amount  of  explosives  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
very  expertly  concealed 
within  the  car's  engine  com- 
partment. Throughout  the 
spring  a  number  of  other  re- 
ports involving  bomb  mate- 
rials were  recei\ed  by  U.S 
intelligence.  Finally,  in 
May,  when  the  Saudis  con- 
victed the  four  men  for  the 
Riyadh  bombing  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  death,  the 
US  Embassy  released  an- 
other advisory  reporting  threats  of  "retaliation  against  Ameri- 
cans in  Saudi  Arabia"  if  the  men  w  ere  executed. 

To  General  Anderson,  these  incidents  did  not  represent 
a  "road  map"  leading  from  the  OPM-SANG  bombing  in 
Riyadh  to  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing  Howe\er,  taken 
together  with  other  information  a\ailable  to  US  intelligence 
and  suggesting  the  possibility  of  more  sophisticated  terror- 
ist capabilities,  the  pattern  of  incidents  suggests  there  may 
have  been  substantial  shortcomings  in  the  US  ability  to 
process  accurately  intelligence  regarding  the  terrorist  threat 
to  US  forces  inside  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Intelligence  Collection 

While  the  precise  extent  of  U.S.  intelligence  gathering 
operations  inside  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  be  discussed  within 
the  context  of  an  unclassified  report,  commanders  in  the 
theater  said  they  lacked  adequate  insight  into  internal  Saudi 
society  or  the  terrorist  threat  and  prized  highly  the  few  in- 
dependent intelligence  sources  they  possessed.  Further, 
given  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  devices  and  the 
operations  employed  by  terrorist  groins  operating  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  suggested  to  intelligence  experts  that  those 
responsible  for  the  bombings  were  most  likely  part  of  larger, 
well-connerted  organizations,  the  difficulties  facing  inteUi- 
gence  collection  against  ter- 
rorist organizations  in  the  re- 
gion generally  and  in  Saudi 
Arabia  specifically  are  likely 
to  be  enduring. 

A  substantial  degree  of 
the  intelligence  available  to 
the  United  States  on  Saudi 
Arabia  comes  fi-om  the  Sau- 
dis themselves.  However,  on 
politically  sensitive  topics  — 

such  as  the  level  of  activity  of  Saudi  dissidents  —  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  comprehensiveness  of  intelligence  that 
is  passed  to  Americans  by  the  Saudis.  To  American  ex- 
perts, there  appears  to  be  no  tradition  of  "pure  intelli- 
gence"—  intelligence  free  from  political  influence  —  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Moreover,  the  Saudi  style  of  decentralized 
and  diffused  bureaucratic  power  is  a  complicating  faaor. 
It  is  a  common  belief  among  U.S.  intelligence  and  military 
officials  and  that  information  shared  by  the  Saudis  is  often 
shaped  to  serve  the  ends  of  competing  Saudi  bureaucracies 
—  interior  and  defense  ministries,  for  example  —  from 
which  it  originates. 

American  intelligence  collection  efforts  regarding  ter- 
rorist or  dissident  activities  in  Saudi  Arabia  must  also  obvi- 
ously compete  with  other  intelligence  needs.  Given  the 
operational  mission  of  the  Air  Force  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
principal  focus  of  intelligence  activity  remains  the  Iraqi 
threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  aircraft  contributing  to  Operation 
Southern  Watch  In  addition,  there  have  been  ample  rea- 
sons to  operate  discreetly  in  the  Kingdom  and  to  avoid  the 
risks  that  would  be  associated  with  intelligence  activities, 
particularly  human  intelligence  activities.  The  Saudis  are 
among  our  closest  allies  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  monar- 
chy has  been  seen  as  generally  stable  in  a  tiunultuous  re- 
gion. Developing  the  kind  of  human  intelligence  sources 
most  useful  to  protecting  US  forces  against  tenr)rist  threats 
would  require  a  long-term  and  possibly  high-risk  comrait- 


Intelligence  Analysis 

The  problems  of  intelligence  collection  relative  to  the 
terrorist  threat  against  Americans  in  Saudi  Arabia  have  been 
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accompanied  by  problems  of  analysis.  While  the  issue  of 
intelligence  analysis  requires  fiirther  investigation,  several 
observations  are  in  order. 

Based  upon  a  review  of  available  intelligence  informa- 
tion, it  is  questionable  whether  the  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity provided  theater  commanders  with  sufficient  intel- 
ligence. At  the  very  least,  formal  intelligence  analyses  of 
the  terrorist  threat  to  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  failed  to 
project  an  increasing  bomb-making  capability  on  the  part 
of  tenorist  groups.  Prior  to  the  Riyadh  bombing,  there  were 
no  incidents  involving  a  bomb  of  that  size  (250  pounds)  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  therefore  the  intelligence  threat  analysis  con- 
chided  that  there  was  not  likely 
to  be  such  a  device.  Likewise, 
while  the  threat  level  was  raised 
to  a  250-pound  car  bomb  after 
the  Riyadh  bombing,  it  was  not 
raised  beyond.  It  appears  that 
threat  assessments  were  more 
reactive  than  predictive.  While 
neither  military  nor  civilian  in- 
teUigence  agencies  had  volimii- 
nous  detailed  intelligence  on 
which  to  base  their  projections,  officials  interviewed  said 
the  expertise  required  to  build  a  larger  truck  bomb  is  not 
substantially  beyond  that  required  to  bmld  a  smaller  car 
bomb  such  as  wasused  in  the  November  1995  Riyadh  bomb- 
ing. While  intelligence  reports  received  subsequent  to  the 
Riyadh  bombing  were  not  conclusive,  they  should  have 
forced  analysts  to  at  least  reconsider  their  analyses,  although 
the  extent  of  the  appropriate  "hedge"  factor  is  difficult  to 
quantify. 

For  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  and  the  military, 
focusing  on  the  Iraqi  threat  —  a  tactical  necessity  and  fa- 
miliar focus  —  ^parently  has  been  coupled  with  a  certain 
conqjlacency  about  developments  within  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  in  other  Gulf  states  as  well.  The  result  has  been  to 
leave  commanders  in  the  theater  lacking  a  good  imderstand- 
ing  of  particular  terrorist  capabilities  and  threats  against  U.  S. 
forces.  General  Anderson  said  the  Kingdom  was  "consid- 
ered very  benign"  with  reject  to  the  terrorist  threat  to  U.S. 
forces  in  the  region,  a  belief  that  was  open  to  question  even 
prior  to  the  June  25  bombing  Certainly,  events  proved  Gen- 
eral Anderson  to  be  operating  imder  a  misapprehension. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  located  in  a  \'iolent  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  anti-American  sentmients  are  strong  and  where 
Americans  have  been  fi-equent  targets  of  terrorism.  The 
Saudi  monarchy  has  made  many  enemies  in  the  region. 
Within  Saudi  Arabia  itself,  more  than  630  people  were  killed 
in  a  series  of  violent  episodes  in  the  city  of  Mecca  between 
1979  and  1989.  Press  reports  and  scholarly  articles  about 
dissidents  within  the  Kingdom  have  been  frequent  in  recent 
years 

General  Anderson  said  that  he  has  requested  that 
USCENTCOM  assign  a  counterterrorist  intelligence  ana- 
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lyst  to  his  staff  to  fill  what  he  perceived  as  an  unfilled  re- 
quirement. He  said  the  analyst  would  have  two  duties:  to 
give  him  a  better  understanding  of  developments  inside 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  give  him  a  "sanity  check"  on  U.S.  in- 
telligence products.  The  lack  of  in-house  intelligence  analy- 
sis c^ability  likely  contributed  to  an  unquestioning  accep- 
tance by  the  command  of  formal  threat  assessments  pro- 
vided by  the  intelligence  conmiunity. 


Recognizing  the  Limits  of  Intelligence 

Intelligence  support  to  U.S.  forces  conducting  Opera- 
tion Southern  Watch  did  not  do  an  adequate  job  of  under- 
standing and  accommodating  its  own  shortcomings.  De- 
spite collection  and  analysis  problems,  few  if  any  in  the  in- 
telligence or  operational  chain  of  command  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  skeptical  attitude  concerning  the  limits  of  intelli- 
gence assessments  of  the  potential  threat  to  U.S.  imlitar>' 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  command  could  not  know  what 
it  did  not  know;  there  was  no  recognition  of  limits. 

One  area  requiring  further  investigation  is  how  the  limi- 
tations inherent  with  available  threat  intelligence  were  ex- 
plicitly recognized  and  presented  to  the  operational  con- 
sumers as  intelligence  products  worked  their  way  into  the 
theater.  For  example,  one  senior  U.S.  intelligence  official 
interviewed  said  he  would  never  have  been  so  specific  in 
quantifying  terrorist  bomb-building  amiabilities.  Yet  secu- 
rity officials  at  Khobar  Towers  considered  a  250-pound 
bomb,  one  roughly  the  size  of  the  OPM-SANG  bombing,  to 
be  a  fixed  threat  baseline.  Based  upon  staff  interviews,  it  is 
evident  that  intelligence  assessments  that  began  as  broad 
ranges  of  possible  terrorist  threats  evolved  and  w  ere  \iewed 
by  those  responsible  for  security  at  Khobar  Towers  as  firm 
conclusions. 

As  a  result,  officers  such  as  General  Schwalier  or  his 
security  subordinates  did  not  have  the  appropriate  under- 
standing and  incentive  to  hedge  against  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  projected  threat.  While  neither  General 
Schwalier  nor  his  subordinates  asserted  that  this  hedging 
would  have  made  a  decisive  difference  in  the  measures  taken 
within  the  time  available  prior  to  the  bombing,  they  did  say 
it  might  have  made  a  difference  in  the  urgency-  associated 
with  U.S.  discussions  with  the  Saudis  regarding  security 
Acknowledgment  of  the  limited  nature  of  inteUigence  analy- 
sis of  the  terrorist  threat  against  U.S.  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia 
might  well  have  increased  the  urgenc)'  with  which  recom- 
mendations to  push  out  the  Khobar  Towers  perimeter  fence 
into  adjacent  civilian  areas  were  pursued  with  the  Saudis, 
or  even  the  decision  to  move  out  U.S.  forces  of  Khobar 
Towers  altogether. 

Continuity  of  Command 
in  the  4404th  Fighter  Wing 

Intelligence  problems  were  exacerbated  by  a  number 
of  organizational  and  operational  factors  which  limited  the 
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ability  of  JTF-SWA  and  its  subordinate  commands  to  re- 
spond to  new  security  challenges.  While  none  were  suffi- 
cient to  singulariy  account  for  the  June  25  bombing,  there 
were  pervasive  deficiencies  that  in  the  aggregate  resulted  in 
a  serious  problem.  In  the  race  to  respond  to  the  increased 
threat  following  the  Riyadh  bombing,  the  4404*  Filter 
Wing  was  handicapped  by  these  shortcomings. 

Organizational  Handicaps 

The  4404*  Fighter  Wing  (Provisional)  is  a  unit  facing 
constant  organizational  tuitulence.  Average  tour  length  is 
90  days.  According  to  General  Schwalier,  the  conmiand 
averages  between  200  and  300  new  personnel  every  week, 
or  about  10  percent  of  its  total  manpower.  To  keep  up  with 
the  turnover.  General  Schwalier  conducts  an  orientation 
briefing  for  incoming  persoimel  each  week. 

This  level  of  personnel  turbulence  affects  the  wing  lead- 
ership as  well  as  the  flight  bne.  Prior  to  General  Schwalier' s 
appointment  one  year  ago,  the  wing  commanders  also  had 
short  tours.  As  the  thirteenth  commander  of  the  4404* 
Fighter  Wing  in  four  years.  General  Schwalier  is  the  first  to 
serve  a  one-year  tour.  This  concern  was  raised  by  General 
Schwalier's  predecessor  in  his  end-of-tour  report.  That  re- 
port was  provided  to  General  Schwalier,  who  requested  ap- 
proval of  the  extension  of  tour  lengths  for  nine  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  wing  staff.  Since  the  June  25  bombing.  General 
Schwalier  has  recommended  that  another  nine  positions  be 
approved  for  extended  tours. 

In  addition,  according  to  General  Schwaher,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  conmiand  is  "a  bare  bones  operation."  When  the 
wing  was  designed  at  the  start  of  Operation  Southern  Watch, 
it  was  intended  only  to  carry  out  a  temporary  mission  until 
Iraq  compUed  with  UN  resolutions  and  sanctions  were  lifted. 
Four  years  later,  and  despite  the  continuing  augmentation 
of  the  unit  following  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  in  1994, 
the  mission  is  still  formally  a  temporary  one  The  result  is 
that  the  command  lacks  many  of  the  support  staff  and  other 
resources  t>pical  in  a  permanent  wing  structure  The  wing's 
skeletal  structure  oversees  the  operation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  aircraft,  including  F-15s,  several  types  of  F-16s,  A-lOs, 
EF-llls,  several  types  of  C-130s.  a  C-21,  AW  ACS  planes. 
KC-lOs  and  KC-135s.  RC-135s.  U-2  spy  aircraft,  search 
and  rescue  helicopters,  and  has  fora  ard  air  controllers  riding 
in  Army  helicopters. 

The  wing  is  also  widely  dispersed  geographically.  Al- 
though the  contingent  in  Dhahran  and  housed  at  Khobar 
Towers  is  the  largest  at  a  total  authorized  strength  of  2,525, 
other  substantial  contingents  operate  out  of  Riyadh  (1,221), 
Kuwait  (799,  in  four  locations),  and  other  facilities  within 
Saudi  Arabia  (441,  in  four  locations)  General  Schwalier 
admitted  that  he  spent  "much  time  on  the  road"  \isiting  these 
"remote"  sites,  atiempting  to  build  teamwork  among  ele- 
ments of  the  command  and  provide  the  requisite  command 
supenision. 
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The  necessity  for  unit  cohesion  is  in^ortant  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Beyond  the  constant  rotations  and  dispersed 
basing,  the  condua  of  no-fly  zone  missions  is  an  ongoing 
problem  for  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  the  other  services.  The 
missions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  conducted  in  "harm's 
way,"  are  widely  considered  by  those  who  fly  them  to  be 
deleterious  to  pilot  training  and  skills,  and  a  monotonous 
routine.  No-fly-zone  duty  also  is  a  personal  hardship  re- 
quiring frequent  family  separations,  not  merely  for  pilots 
but  for  maintenance  and  other  personnel.  Yet  many  in  the 
wing  had  served  a  number  of  rotations  on  no-fly-zone  mis- 
sions, including  repeat  tours  in  the  theater.  According  to 
wing  leaders  and  pilots  interviewed,  no-fly-zone  duty  and 
the  resulting  need  to  retrain  for  basic  combat  missions  im- 
posed a  six-  to  nine-month  burden  on  pilots  and  imits. 


The  Impact  of  Short  Tours 

The  overall  result  of  short  tours,  a  widely  dispersed  com- 
mand, and  personnel  turbulence  is  a  command  that  lacks 
much  if  any  continuity  or  cohesion.  While  the  profession- 
alism of  individual  members  of  the  command  was  appar- 
ent, the  lack  of  continuity  among  senior  leaders  was  widely 
recognized  by  those  interviewed  as  a  shortcoming.  General 
Schwalier  remarked  that  it  was  a  "consuming"  leadership 
challenge  —  a  viewpoint  that  was  echoed  at  every  echelon 
of  the  command. 

General  Schwalier  identified  three  primary  problems 
that  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  continuity.  The  first  was  an 
inability  to  build  a  better  relationship  with  the  Saudis.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Schwalier,  "You  can't  build  that  in  two 
weeks."  For  example,  a  common  assessment  within  the  wing 
leadership  is  that,  although  security  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Saudis  had  been  improving  prior  to  the  June  25  bomb- 
ing, accomplishing  more  difficult  tasks  such  as  expanding 
the  Khobar  Towers  security  perimeter  would  take  months. 
The  estimate  of  Colonel  James  Ward, 
commander  of  the  Army-run  logistics  op- 
eration designed  to  accommodate  any 
surge  of  forces  into  the  theater,  was  that 
such  a  project  would  require  four  to  six 
months.  Thus,  when  the  initial  negotia- 
tions about  such  measures  ran  into  Saudi 
resistance,  General  Schwalier's  assess- 
ment was  that  these  were  "still  a  possi- 
bility" that  he  might  be  able  to  "get  to," 
but  improving  security  within  the  compound  was  a  more 
inunediate  concern. 

A  second  problem  was  the  difficulty  of  building  orga- 
nizational and  command  stability  within  the  wing.  In  par- 
ticular, implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  periodic, 
six-month  vulnerability  assessments  conducted  for  the  wing 
appear  to  have  fallen  victim  to  this  sort  of  organizational 
and  command  instability.  For  example,  the  vuhierability 


assessment  returned  from  OSl  to  the  wing  in  September  1995 
had  been  completed  the  preceding  July.  Thus,  "by  the  time 
the  assessment  appeared,  the  people  (who  had  requested  it) 
were  gone,"  said  General  Schwalier.  When  he  discovered 
the  three-month  lag.  General  Schwalier  demanded  that  fii- 
tiffe  vulnerability  assessments  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the  command  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

Colonel  Boyle,  the  departing  wing  Sipport  Groip  com- 
mander who  had  overall  responsibility  for  security  measures, 
said  one  of  his  biggest  challenges  was  training  his  organi- 
zation to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  mission  before 
persoimel  rotated  to  other  assignments.  "You  never  got  be- 
yond the  elementary"  level,  he  said.  For  example,  guards 
manning  observation  posts  or  other  positions  often  worked 
only  in  single  locations  or  a  small  number  of  locations.  Short 
totus  and  the  demands  of  the  mission  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  a  broader  understanding  of  the  security  operation 
or  even  manning  a  substantial  variety  of  posts. 

The  third  problem  stemmed  from  the  other  effects  of 
working  within  a  90-day  rotation  cycle.  While  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  wing  —  the  fighter  and  other 
squadrons  that  conducted  the  flying  missions  —  might  be 
kept  relatively  intact,  arriving  and  departing  as  a  whole, 
higher  echelon,  wing-level  siqjport  activities  were  primarily 
conducted  by  ad  hoc  organizations,  with  personnel  arriving 
and  dq)arting  individually.  Even  senior  leaders  often  would 
have  no  more  than  24  to  36  hours  of  overlap  with  their 
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Difficulties  of  Developing  Institutional 
Knowledge  On  Security  MaHers 

The  lack  of  unit  and  leadership  continuity  made  btiild- 
ing  and  retaining  institutional  knowledge  difficult.  After- 
action reports  or  other  similar  documents  were  not  immedi- 
ately available  to  aU  incoming  command- 
ers; apparently  were  not  centrally  col- 
lerted,  controlled,  or  disseminated  by  the 
wing,  the  Air  Force,  or  USCENTCOM; 
and  may  not  even  have  been  required. 
Available  reports  did  not  routinely  in- 
clude "status-action"  assessments  high- 
lighting problems  to  be  addressed.  Nor 
typically  were  there  pre-rotation  famil- 
iarization tours  for  incoming  command- 
ers, staff  or  senior  enlisted  persoimel 
within  the  wing.  These  particular  concerns  were  focused 
on  the  support  functions  of  the  wing. 

The  experience  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister,  the  com- 
mander of  the  wing's  security'  squadron  at  the  time  of  the 
bombing,  is  indicative  of  the  challenge  senior  leaders  faced 
asaresuU  of  the  lack  of  continuity.  By  all  accounts,  includ- 
ing those  of  his  subordinates.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister 
has  been  a  superb  commander,  but  he  was  confronted  with 
many  problems  resulting  from  organizational  instability. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Traisterbenefited  from  the  fact  that 
his  previous  position  was  as  part  of  the  CENT AF  staff.  By 
virtue  of  this  position,  he  was  able  to  determine  who  had 
been  his  predecessors  as  commanders  of  the  4404*  security 
squadron,  read  their  after-action  reports  (although  he  said 
the  records  were  incomplete  and  did  not  contain  "status- 
action"  recommendations),  and  contact  a  number  of  them 
forpersonal  interviews  and  recommendations.  He  also  was 
able  to  determine  who  would  be  filling  important  positions 
that  could  affect  his  own 
work,  such  as  who  his  OSI 
coimteipart  would  be.  By 
contacting  his  counterpart. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister 
was  able  to  establish  the  be- 
ginning of  what  he  saw  as  an 
essential  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  build- 
ing of  teamwork  with  the  spe- 
cial investigator  with  whom  he  would  work  closely.  How- 
ever, prior  to  his  arrival  at  Khobar  Towers,  he  could  get 
access  to  only  the  My  1995  vuMerability  assessment,  not 
the  1996  assessment  done  after  the  Riyadh  bombing.  Yet 
even  that,  he  said,  was  a  step  that  his  predecessors  typically 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish  and  was  inade  possible  be- 
cause of  his  previous  assignment  responsibilities  which  per- 
mitted him  access  to  the  reports  and  appropriate  personnel. 

Accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  Khobar  Towers  and 
received  fiom  General  Schwalier  his  security  mission,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Traister  enjoyed  advantages  his  predeces- 
sors had  not  and  was  more  rapidly  able  to  take  measures  to 
improve  security.  He  said  that  he  spent  between  two  and 
three  weeks  evaluating  the  compound  and  the  resources  he 
had  at  his  disposal,  a  process  that  he  said  "takes  three  to  sLx 
months"  under  normal  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recognized  a  human  intelligence  shortfall,  and  that  he  re- 
quired "an  analyzed  (intelhgence)  product"  that  the  skeletal 
wing  staff,  the  JTF-SWA  staff,  or  even  USCENTCOM 
would  not  be  able  to  give  hiia  He  also  came  to  understand 
that  the  shortage  of  Arab  linguists  in  the  wing  —  the  entire 
4404*  has  just  one  —  would  be  a  continuing  problem  for 
the  security  squadroa  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister  said  that 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Japan,  where  the  threat  level  was 
lower,  the  security  squadron  had  retained  a  linguist  of  its 
own  and  made  arrangements  to  acquire  others  in  times  of 
crisis. 


Institutional  Shortcomings 

General  Schwalier  also  faced  a  number  of  institutional 
shortcomings  that  affected  the  ability  of  the  command  to 
accompUsh  longer-term  tasks.  Although  many  of  these  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  security  issues,  several  do.  For  ex- 
ample, the  4404'*'  operated  without  an  established  mid-  or 
long-term  budgeting  mechanism  as  is  found  in  other  wings 
After  three  or  four  months  in  command.  General  Schwalier 
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began  to  focus  on  the  need  to  prepare  a  five-year  budget 
plan.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  wing  had  been  operating  on  a 
temporary  mission  basis  since  1992,  this  was  the  fu^t  long- 
term  budget  plan  for  the  wing.  Its  expenses  had  previously 
been  paid  out  of  contingency  fimds,  which  were  accounted 
for  in  yearly,  ad  hoc  procedures  with  funds  rq)rogrammed 
from  other  Department  of  Defense  programs.  Under  Gen- 
eral Schwalier's  plan,  the  first  year's  budget,  covering  all 
aspects  of  the  wing's  operations,  totaled  $27  million,  with 
$3  million  for  construction. 
Though  these  construction 
funds  allowed  for  some  re- 
pair of  the  Khobar  Towers 
facihty,  whidi  had  generally 
been  neglected  and  was  in 
need  of  repair,  about  one- 
third  was  intended  for  secu- 
rity improvements  The 
largest  item  was  $700,000 
for  "black-out"  curtains  for  every  apartment  and  office. 
Lower  in  priority  were  funds  for  Mylar  covering  for  the 
Khobar  Towere  windows  to  reduce  the  possibilities  for  frag- 
mented glass  in  the  event  the  windows  were  shattered.  As 
General  SchwaUer's  plan  had  not  yet  made  its  way  through 
the  annual  Air  Force  budgeting  program,  it  is  unclear  what 
the  likelihood  was  that  these  recommended  improvements 
—  long-term  investments  for  what  then  was  considered  a 
"temporary"  mission  —  would  have  been  realized. 

A  number  of  institutional  problems  at  higher  echelons 
of  command  also  bear  upon  questions  of  security.  The  fo- 
cus of  operations  and  intelligence  at  JTF-SWA  was  prima- 
rily on  conducting  the  Southern  Watch  no-fly-zone  mission 
According  to  Major  General  Anderson,  the  Joint  Task  Force 
commander,  his  intelligence  staff  was  a  relatively  small,  65- 
person  operation  whose  focus  was  on  the  Iraqi  order  of  battle 
relevant  to  each  day '  s  air  tasking  order.  General  Anderson 
currently  has  one  officer  assigned  to  force  protection  issues, 
but  estimates  that  he  needs  at  least  seven  or  eight  personnel 
to  deal  with  force  protection  issues,  given  the  current  threat 
level.  He  also  said  he  lacks  adequate  intelligence  analysis 
capability  for  the  purposes  of  pro\iding  a  "sanity  check"  on 
intelligence  assessments  provided  by  theater  and  national 
intelligence  organizations,  and  an  analyst  is  among  the  per- 
sonnel he  has  requested  The  need  for  this  anal>lical  capa- 
bility, or  at  least  access  to  it  was  also  expressed  by  others  in 
the  theater. 

Also,  General  Anderson  has  been  given  the  mission  of 
"force  protection  czar"  for  the  JTF-SWA  area  of  operations, 
though  his  authority  is  only  for  the  purposes  of  coordina- 
tion rather  than  command,  which  is  retained  at 
USCENTCOM.  General  Anderson  did  not  receive  this  force 
protection  coordination  authority  until  April  12,  nearly  six 
months  after  the  Riyadh  bombing  According  to  Army 
Colonel  Ward,  for  some  time  "no  one  (in  Saudi  .Arabia)  was 
in  charge  of  force  protection  after  (the)  OPM-SANG  (bomb- 
ing)." And  several  elements  of  General  Anderson's  author- 
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ity  as  force  protection  czar  took  lower  echelons  by  surprise 
in  that  USCENTCOM  changed  or  contradicted  recommen- 
dations worked  out  previously. 

Contrasting  Service  Approaches 
To  Command  Continuity 

It  is  unclear  precisely  what  the  proper  tour  lengths  or 
level  of  organizational  or  fmancial  commitment  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  4404"^  Fighter  Wing  should  be,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  nature  of  the  mission  resulted  in  some  organizational 
reqiiirements  going  unmet.  While  matching  military  forces 
to  missions  is  more  an  art  than  a  science,  comparing  the  Air 
Force's  execution  of  its  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  that 
of  other  services  provides  a  usefiil  benchmaric.  For  example, 
the  Army  units  unda  Colonel  Ward '  s  command  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  long-service  positions;  roughly  10  per- 
cent of  the  900  soldiers  imder  his  command  serve  at  least  a 
one  year  tour.  When  senior  conmianders  and  their  staff  ro- 
tate to  the  theater,  they  typically  undertake  two  extended 
familiarization  tours,  with  the  first  of  these  tours  coming 
several  months  prior  to  deployment.  While  many  of  these 
positions  are  associated  with  the 
longer-term  logistics  effort  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  Air  Force 
parallel,  others,  particularly  the 
Patriot  missile  units,  are  more 
analogous  to  the  no-fly  zone 
mission.  The  Patriot  units  — 
which  are  deployed  with  a 
higher-than-normal  manpower 
le\'el  —  ser\'e  a  120-day  tour, 
and  the  senior  leaders  and  staff 
all  have  at  least  one  substantial 
familiarization  tour  prior  to  de- 
ployment   Also,  each  unit  has 

ready  access  to  the  after-action  reports  of  predecessorunits 
In  part  because  of  its  logistics  mission,  the  Army  has  had  a 
traditional  long-term  budget  process  in  place  for  its  imits 
serving  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  some  time;  Colonel  Wards  next 
budget  includes  $7  million  for  military  construction  includ- 
ing a  "couple  of  million"  for  security  Finally,  his  staff  in- 
cludes two  interpreters  and  his  organization  includes  a 
counter-intelligence  team  with  an  Arab  linguist 

While  the  reasons  for  shorter  tours  have  a  degree  of 
validity  in  terms  of  lessening  the  strains  of  repeated  no-fly- 
zone  tours,  family  separations,  and  loss  of  warfighting  skills, 
at  a  minimum  senior  positions  within  the  wing  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  continuity  than  has  been  the  case  in  past 
The  fact  that  General  SchwaUer  was  the  lone  long-term  mem- 
ber of  the  wing  —  and  that,  in  four  years  of  operation,  he 
was  the  first  commander  to  serve  more  than  a  ven,'  short 
tour  —  is  indicative  of  the  reluctance  and  unwillingness  of 
political  and  military  leaders  to  admit  that  the  mission  was 
more  than  temporary  and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  full  comple- 
ment of  resources,  manpower,  and  capabilities 
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The  "Contingency" Nature 
of  Operation  Southern  Watch 

Confronting  the  fact  that  Operation  Southern  Watch  is 
in  fact  a  long-term  commitment  and  not  a  temporary  con- 
tingency mission  poses  a  domestic  political  problem  for  the 
Saudis  and  Americans,  and  an  institutional  problem  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  Saudis  must  face  the  fact  that  a  continued 
U.S.  raiUtary  presence  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  stabil- 
ity in  the  region  —  an  admission  that  raises  sensitive  do- 
mestic political  concerns  for  the  Saudi  ruling  family.  The 
United  States  must  similarly  understand  the  nature  of  its 
commitment  and  aggressively  confinont  the  risks  such  a  mis- 
sion entails,  including  the  continuing  threat  of  terrorism. 
For  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  such  an  admission  would  call  into 
question  the  policy  of  constant  personnel  rotation,  at  least 
at  the  wing  leadership  level. 

Any  belief  that  Iraq  would  quickly  comply  with  the 
UN  provisions  that  resulted  in  the  Southern  Watch  mission 
has  been  misplaced,  certainly  since  late  1994  when  Iraqi 
forces  moved  south  to  threaten  Kuwait  and  the  United  States 
responded  with  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior.  And  given  the 
statements  by  U.S.  policymakers 
in  the  wake  of  the  Riyadh  and 
Khobar  Towers  bombings  about 
American  determination  to  main- 
tain forces  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Kingdom  stands  revealed  for  what 
it  has  always  been;  a  long-term 
commitment  to  secxirity  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Gulf .  The  Saudis  have 
also,  in  effert,  made  such  an  ad- 
mission by  agreeing  to  bear  many 
of  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
4404*  to  Al  Khaij,  an  airbase  in  a  more  remote  location 

While  the  lack  of  leadership  and  organizational  conti- 
nuity within  the  4404*  has  had  wide-ranging  effects,  it  also 
played  a  substantial  role  in  problems  confronting  the  wing's 
security  personnel  in  its  efforts  to  react  to  terrorist  threats. 
Neither  the  wing  or  JTF-SWA  le\el  possessed  the  intelli- 
gence analysis  capability  to  e\aluate  what  proved  to  be  se- 
riously limited  intelligence  There  were  no  budgetary  pro- 
cedures or  processes  for  making  long-term  investments  in 
the  Khobar  Towers  complex,  even  for  security  reasons  Only 
through  the  efforts  of  General  Schwalier  and  his  senior  staff 
were  improved  security  measures  within  the  compound 
achieved  following  the  November  1995  Riyadh  bombing. 
Achie\  ing  greater  security  would  have  required  expanding 
the  perimeters  of  the  Khobar  Towers  complex  or,  as  is  now 
planned,  a  move  out  of  the  facility  altogether  These  are 
measures  whose  quick  consideration  and  implementation 
transcend  the  day-to-day  influence  of  the  4404*  or  JTF- 
SWA,  as  the  direct  involvement  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  recent  negotiations  indicates 
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Immediate  Post-Bombing  Reaction 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  June  25  bombing, 
the  medical  and  other  support  systems  and  personnel  of  the 
4404*  Fighter  Wing  appear  to  have  reacted  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  professionalism.  Commanders  and  troops  alike  re- 
counted stories  of  indi\idual  heroism.  Major  Steven  Goff, 
a  flight  surgeon  who  was  badly  woimded  in  the  attack, 
worked  methodically  in  the  compound's  clinic  to  treat  more 
than  200  ofhis  compatriots  who  were  seriously  injured  Prior 
to  receiving  fonnal  medical  treatment,  many  of  the  wounded 
were  initially  treated  by  the  "buddy  care"  system,  which 
also  appears  to  have  worked  as  planned  and  insured  that  no 
one  was  left  alone.  After  the  bombing,  according  to  those 
interviewed,  guards  rapidly  but  methodically  went  into  ev- 
ery building  and  checked  out  every  room  to  enstffe  that  no 
one  was  trapped  or  unaccounted  for. 

The  medical  system  also  appears  to  have  performed 
well,  and  was  blessed  with  abundant  resources.  At  the  clinic, 
three  Air  Force  physicians  were  assisted  by  an  Army  doaor 
and  additional  personnel  fi-om  coalition  forces,  including 
the  Saudis.  Emergency  supplies  of  blood  and  other  neces- 
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sary  materials  were  sufficient  to  treat  more  than  250  people. 
Everyone  who  was  brought  to  the  clinic  for  medical  treat- 
ment, regardless  of  the  severity  of  their  injuries,  lived;  the 
only  fatalities  on  the  evening  of  June  25  were  16  airmen  in 
Building  131  who  likely  died  instantly  fiT)m  the  initial  ex- 
plosion, a  communications  g)ecialist  in  Building  133  who 
was  killed  when  the  glass  door  to  his  balcony  shattered  from 
the  force  of  the  blast,  and  two  other  fatalities  in  Building 
131  who  might  have  survived  had  they  been  nearer  to  the 
medical  facility. 

Since  the  bombmg,  security  at  the  Khobar  Towers  com- 
plex has  been  increased  significantly.  An  additional  44  se- 
curity persoimel  have  dqjloyed  to  Khobar  Towers,  and  44 
more  were  requested  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Traister  and 
are  expected  to  be  dq)loyed  in  the  near  fiiture  The  perim- 
eter has  been  extended  beyond  the  public  parldng  lot  on  the 
noith  end  of  the  compound,  an  additional  1,000  bairiers  have 
been  erected,  and  the  number  of  observation  posts  has  been 
increased.  Saudi  security  patrols  have  been  increased  out- 
side the  perimeter  and  agreement  with  the  Saudis  to  move 
to  a  more  secure  and  remote  site  has  been  reached  Accord- 
ing to  statements  by  Defense  Secretary  Petty,  the  reloca- 
tion will  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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The  unpreparedness  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  for  the  magnitude  of  the  teirorist  bomb  in  Dhahran 
raises  significant  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  intelli- 
gence sn)port.  While  intelligence  information  was  provided, 
it  was  not  of  either  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  necessary  to 
alert  commanders  to  the  magnitude  of  the  terrorist  threat 
they  faced.  The  lack  of  on-the-ground  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  analysis  capabihties  deserves  priority  attention  and 
argues  for  a  greater  commitment  of  resources. 


Greater  counter-terrorism  intelligence  analysis  effort  is 
needed  by  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  intel- 
ligence staff  working  for  the  JTF-SW  A  conunanda  is  small, 
focused  on  the  Operation  Southern  Watch  mission  and  lacks 
adequate  resources  to  function  as  an  independent  "sanity 
check"  on  the  quality  of  intelligence  received  from 
USCENTCOM  or  national  intelligence  agencies.  The  JTF 
commander  requires  this  analysis  capability  to  function  in 
his  capacity  as  the  local  "force  protection  czar."  Likewise, 
tactical  fighter  wings  and  other  significant  elements  of  the 
JTF  should  have  the  capability  for  timely  access  to  this  in- 
dependent, in-theater  analysis. 


The  uncertainties  inherent  in  inteUigence  efforts  against 
terrorist  groups  and  in  friendly  but  closed  societies  such  as 
in  Saudi  Arabia  needs  to  be  adequately  conveyed  to  mili- 
tary commanders  so  they  can  assess  intelligence  iaforma- 
tion  in  the  proper  context  and  retain  an  ability  for  indepen- 
dent judgments  about  the  threats  they  face.  Commanders 
need  to  better  understand  the  limits  of  intelligence  they  re- 
ceive and  be  cognizant  of  a  range  of  threats  rather  than 
fixate  on  a  "baseline"  or  overly  specific  threat  assessment. 


Three-month  troop  rotations  place  unnecessary  and 
counterproductive  strains  on  unit  leaders  and  staffs.  It  is 
difficult  to  establish  leadership  and  unit  continuity  in  con- 
tingency operations,  let  alone  to  address  issues  where  it  is 
essential  to  build  relationships  of  trust  with  host  nations. 
Newly-deployed  commanders,  securit>-  chiefs,  and  other 
force  protection  specialists  should  not  have  to  releam  the 
same  lessons  learned  by  their  predecessors  and  work  to  es- 
tabUsh  the  same  kinds  of  productive  relationships  with  their 
Saudi  coimteiparts.  While  short  tours  may  make  sense  for 
those  on  the  flight  line,  senior  leaders,  staff  and  key  person- 
nel should  be  deployed  for  sufficient  period  to  develop  the 
ejq)ertise  and  experience  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
their  conmiands. 


Short  rotations  refleaed  the  pretense  of  a  "temporary" 
Despite  the  fact  that  Operation  Southern  Watch 
had  been  ongoing  since  1992  and  the  probability  of  Iraqi 
compliance  with  UN  resolutions  was  low,  Saudi  and  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  planned  and  operated 
based  on  the  presumption  that  Operation  Southern  Watch 
was  only  a  temporary  mission.  An  appropriate  and  earlier 
recognition  by  the  civilian  and  military  leadership  (a  recog- 
nition certainly  warranted  by  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  in 
1994)  that  the  mission,  for  all  practical  puiposes,  was  a  "per- 
manent" one  might  have  resulted  in  a  higher  degree  of  lead- 
ership and  unit  continuity  and  minimized  a  nimiber  of  orga- 
nizational and  operational  shortcomings  The  Department 
of  Defense  needs  to  re\'iew  other  ongoing  operations  to  en- 
sure that  U.S.  force  protection  needs  and  U.S.  security  in- 
terests are  not  being  compromised  by  the  limitations  inher- 
ent in  nmning  quasi-permanent  operations  under  the  politi- 
cally-acceptable rubric  of  "temporary"  contingencies. 
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®mce  ai  tije  Xttomco  (Settler'  OFFICE  OF  Th£ 

dtUR^'^i'.R"^  OF  OEFtfiSE 

mi  J5JL  -5  ?l\  3:  07 

July  5,    1996 


Th&  Honorable   William  J.    Perry 
Secretary  rf   Defense 
Washington,    D.C,      20301 

Dear  Mr.    Secretary: 

Media  reports  concerning  the   bombing  of  the  al-Khotiar   Towers 
iii   EJhnhran,    Saudi  Arabia,    purport  to  disclose  vory  detailed 
information  pertinent   to  the  ongoing  crijainal    Investigation, 
some  of   the   reports   appear  to  be  based  on  either  public 
statements  or   leaks  by  U.S.   Government  employees. 

The    investigation   of  a  terrorist  act  directed   at  the  United 
States  overseas    is,    by  its  nature,   very  difficult  to  conduct. 
Public  disclosures  of   details   pertinent  to  the   investigation 
compound  the  difficulty  and  may  comproalse  tJia  prospects    for  the 
eventual    success  of   the   investigative   effort.      In  the  event  of   a 
;i-s.    orosBGutiop,    such   disclosures  present   significant   litigation 
probleas. 

While   the  public    interest   in  this   investigation   Is 
understandable,    it   is    iraperative  that  all    federal   employees 
refrain   from   unauthorized  public  disclosures   of   inform3tion 
pertinent    t<P   tiie   investigation.      Disclosures  concerning  the 
events    leading    up  to   the  bombing- -including  any  prior  warnings   or 
surveillance   of    the   U.S.    facility — as  well  as   the   details  of    the 
bombing   and   the   results   of   the    investigation  should  be    limited   to 
those  made  through  authorized  agency  channels.      Authorized 
disclosures  should  be  coordinated  with  this  Department   prior   to 
their   release   by  contacting   the   Department's  Terrorism  and 
Violent   Crime   Section    at   202-514-0849. 

The  al-Khobar  bombing  investigation  involves  the  dedicated 
and  professional  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  federal  personnel. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  prof esGionalism  of  this  effort  not  he 
corriptpmised   by  unauthorized  disclosures. 

Sincerely, 

'.y 


<^r^ 


Janet  Reno 
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Appendix  B: 

List  of  Individuals  Interviewed  by  the  Delegation 

Major  General  Kurt  B.  Anderson,  JTF/SWA/CC 

Brigidier  General  Terryl  J.  Schwalier,  4404WG(P)/CC 

Brigidier  General  Daniel  M.  Dick,  EG  Schwalier' s  Replacement 

Colonel  James  R.  Ward,  ARCENT 

Colonel  Gary  S.  Boyle,  4404  Spt  Gp/CC 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  J.  Traister,  4404  SPS/CC 

Chief  Master  Sargeant  Jimmy  D.  Alien,  4404  SPS/CCE 

Richard  M.  Reddecliff,  Office  of  Special  Investigations 

Staff  Sargeant  Alfredo  K  Guerrero,  Security  Patrol 

Senior  Airman  Corey  P.  Grice,  Security  Patrol 

Airman  First  Class  Christopher  T.  Wagar,  Security  Patrol 

Staff  Sargeant  Douglas  W.  Tucker,  Security  Patrol 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E.  Watkins,  F-16  pilot 

Major  James  D.  Hedges,  F-16  pilot 

Captain  Steven  E.  Clapp,  F-16  pilot 

Captain  John  P.  Montgomery,  F-16  pilot 

Major  Steven  P.  Goff,  Flight  Surgeon 
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Appendix  C: 

Explanation  of  Terrorist  Threat  Conditions 

THREATCON  NORMAL  —  Applies  when  a  general  threat  of  possible  terrorist  activity  exists,  but 
warrants  only  a  routine  security  posture. 

THREATCON  ALPEIA  —  Applies  when  there  is  a  general  threat  of  possible  terrorist  activity 
against  personnel  and  facilities,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  unpredictable,  and  circumstances 
do  not  justify  full  implementation  of  THREATCON  BRAVO  measures.  However,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  certain  measures  from  higher  THREATCONs  resulting  from  intelligence  received 
or  as  a  deterrent    The  measures  in  this  THREATCON  must  be  capable  of  being  maintained  indefi- 
nitely. 

THREATCON  BRAVO  —  Applies  when  an  increased  and  more  predictable  threat  of  terrorist 
activity  exists    The  measure  in  this  THREATCON  must  be  capable  of  being  maintained  for  weeks 
without  causing  undue  hardship,  affecting  operational  capability,  or  aggravating  relations  with  local 
authorities. 

THREATCON  CHARLIE  —  Applies  when  an  incident  occurs  or  intelligence  is  received  indicat- 
ing some  form  of  terrorist  action  against  personnel  and  facilities  is  imminent.  Implementation  of  this 
measure  for  more  than  a  short  period  probably  creates  hardship  and  affects  the  peacetime  activities 
of  the  unit  and  its  personnel. 

THREATCON  DELTA  —  Implementation  applies  in  the  immediate  area  where  a  terrorist  attack 
has  occurred  or  when  intelligence  has  been  received  that  terrorist  action  against  a  specific  location  or 
person  is  likely. 

Source:  Air  Force  Instruction  31-210,  1  July  1995 
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The  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  again,  General 
Downing,  for  your  report.  As  you  indicated,  we  also  conducted  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  this  matter  and  issued  a  report,  and 
it  is  amazing  to  me  that  our  reports  have  strikingly  similar  conclu- 
sions involved. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  Monday-morning  quarterback  anything,  and 
people  can  look  back  at  any  situation  and  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions of  how  we  should  have  looked  at  the  matter  or  played  the 
game.  As  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  aren't  here  to  dwell  mainly 
on  affixing  blame  to  anybody  in  particular,  but  we  have  to  try  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  what  caused  this  kind  of  thing  to  happen  so 
it  won't  happen  again. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  actions  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  since  this  occurrence.  The  main  thing  that  you  refer  to, 
Mr.  Secretary,  was  the  change  in  mindset  in  dealing  with  terror- 
ism. I  think  that  is  the  problem.  We  should  have  probably  had  this 
change  in  mindset  after  the  Riyadh  bombing,  maybe  even  before 
that,  and  we  were  a  little  late  at  having  this  change  in  mindset. 

Nonetheless,  the  change  in  this  mindset  has  resulted  I  think 
with  the  future  being  better  taken  care  of  from  the  standpoint  of 
dealing  with  this  problem.  We  can  talk  about  the  intelligence  prob- 
lems, failures,  not  getting  the  kind  of  information  to  our  command- 
ers, commanders  maybe  not  acting  properly  on  the  information 
they  had,  the  chain  of  command,  who  is  responsible,  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things. 

One  question  I  want  to  deal  with  if  I  could  in  my  questioning  is 
one  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  in  Southern  Watch  and  the  con- 
tribution that  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  might  have  had  to- 
ward this  whole  tragedy.  In  considering  this  a  temporary  contin- 
gency operation,  when  it  was  really  a  long-term  commitment,  as  I 
think  most  people  agree,  our  commitment — the  long  term,  not  tem- 
porary— and  all  of  the  manning  and  resourcing  General  Downing 
just  referred  to  of  our  people  in  dealing  with  this  whole  operation, 
might  have  contributed  to  the  way  they  were  able  to  react  and  han- 
dle the  situation  dealing  with  terrorism. 

The  fact  that  people  were  transferred  in  and  out  on  temporary 
type  assignments  and  not  having  an  opportunity  to  really  get  into 
the  job  and  not  having  the  resources  given  to  them  that  you  would 
have  on  a  more  permanent  type  deployment,  these  kind  of  things 
I  think  concern  a  lot  of  us  and  has  given  us  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  kind  of  thing  happening. 

I  just  want  to  know  and  be  satisfied  that  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  changed  their  view,  not  only 
mindset  on  having  to  deal  with  terrorism  but  changed  their  view 
on  the  nature  of  this  deplo3mient  being  a  more  permanent  commit- 
ment rather  than  the  short  term,  and  that  the  resources  and  the 
manning  reflect  that  change  in  mindset. 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  me  kind  of  what  the  planning  is  in 
that  direction? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  necessity — let 
me  go  back  a  little  further,  to  1991  when  we  finished  Desert  Storm. 
We  had  an  opportunity  at  that  time  to  continue  that  war,  go  all 
the  way  to  Baghdad  to  depose  Saddam  Hussein.  We  chose  not  to 
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do  that  for  reasons  which  were  strong  reasons — they  have  been 
challenged,  but  there  were  strong  reasons  for  not  doing  that. 

The  consequence  of  not  doing  that  is  Saddam  Hussein  is  still  in 
power  and  may  be  in  power  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Therefore,  I 
believe  we  will  have  in  our  vital  national  security  interests  the  task 
of  containing  him,  of  keeping  him  in  his  box  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  key  to  doing  that  is  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  in  par- 
ticular Operation  Southern  Watch.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  find  it  in  our  vital  interest  to  maintain  Operation  South- 
ern Watch  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  change  the  policies  of  rotation  that  we  have 
over  there  now. 

I  would  like  to  invite  General  Shalikashvili  to  comment  specifi- 
cally on  the  rotation  policies  and  how  this  can  be  effected. 

General  Shalikashvili.  It  is  exactly  for  the  reason  that  you  men- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  said  in  my  statement  that  we  must 
change  the  rerotation  policy  that  has  existed  particularly  for  key 
leaders,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  need  to  not  only  get  a  feel 
for  the  area  but  also  must  be  able  to  establish  relations  with  their 
Saudi  counterparts,  so  there  can  be  an  open  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, all  the  things  that  we  felt  frustrated  about  that  General 
Downing  reported  on.  So  key  leaders  have  to  be  there  on,  we  now 
feel,  one-year  unaccompanied  tours  instead  of  temporary  duty  rota- 
tions. 

Additionally,  you  have  other  people  that  rotate  in  and  out,  some- 
times as  individuals,  sometimes  as  units,  that  rotate  in  and  out 
quickly.  Security  personnel  must  stay  there  longer  so  they  can  get 
a  feel  for  the  installation  they  need  to  protect.  And  units  also,  par- 
ticularly that  deal  with  security  issues,  need  to  have  a  greater 
sense  of  stability  there.  Others  like  pilots  I  think  are  probably  on 
the  right  rotation.  They  have  been  doing  that  and  they  are  all  on 
repetitive  tours  there  and  there  it  is  probably  less  significant. 

What  we  are  now  doing  in  conjunction  with  all  the  Services  is 
to  establish  a  policy  that  is  geared  to  each  kind  of  a  position  and 
making  sure  we  establish  the  duration  of  stay  commensurate  with 
their  requirements  to  get  to  know  the  area  and  to  have  the  inter- 
face with  host  nations. 

The  same  thing  is  being  done  with  resources,  what  you  need  to 
resource  more  heavily  than  we  have  done  up  to  now.  For  instance, 
who  needs  to  have  antiterrorism  themselves  in  their  units  that  you 
normally  would  not  find  if  you  just  rotate  in  and  out? 

But  finally,  it  is  also  an  issue  of  balance.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  more  people  that  we  have  in  the  region  raises  the  profile  of 
Americans,  and  that  in  itself  raises  some  of  the  terrorist  threat.  So 
we  must  balance  what  we  do  so  on  the  one  hand  that  we  can  do 
the  mission  and  protect  our  soldiers  and  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
do  not  do  things  that  unduly  make  us  greater  targets  to  terrorists. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  observation.  My  view  as  I  lis- 
ten carefully  to  our  three  witnesses  make  their  opening  remarks 
and  respond  to  you  is  that  this  hearing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  water- 
shed hearing.  I  think  it  is  extremely  significant  what  has  come  for- 
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ward  thus  far  in  this  hearing.  If  I  understand  all  three  of  our  wit- 
nesses, what  you  have  stated  clearly  and  unequivocally  is  that  ter- 
rorism has  now  become  the  new  very  real  and  increasing  threat  to 
American  forces. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  compelling  comment  that 
you,  General  Downing,  made  when  you  pointed  out,  in  effect,  that 
because  of  America's  military  might,  prowess,  competence,  capabil- 
ity, et  cetera,  that  the  probability  of  American  forces  being  taken 
on  frontally,  i.e.,  direct  war,  starts  to  decrease  significantly,  and 
that  the  threat  that  now  is  being  posed  to  the  American  forces  sta- 
tioned abroad  is  terrorism. 

I  have  sat  here  through  hearings  when  we  had  the  readiness 
gap,  the  modernization  gap  based  on  the  notion  of  frontal  attack 
of  American  military  forces.  So  we  have  all  this  equipment,  all  this 
deployment  and  suddenly  folks  out  there  said,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  on  this  giant,  I  will  come  at  their  mind,  come  at  their  spirit, 
come  at  their  very  essence,  which  is  the  awesome  threat  of  terror- 
ism. So  I  think  this  is  a  watershed  hearing.  Whether  my  colleagues 
are  prepared  to  join  me  in  the  significance  of  it  is  another  question. 
Only  time  will  tell. 

Against  that  backdrop,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  ask  the  following 
questions:  Number  one,  are  the  recommendations  and  initiatives 
that  have  been  articulated  by  all  three  of  you,  that  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  presented  to  us,  are  they  adequate 
given  the  notion  that  the  war  that  we  are  facing  on  an  increasing 
basis  out  there  is  terrorism,  not  frontal  assaults  as  we  have  known 
in  the  past? 

Are  the  recommendations  adequate  to  meet  that  large  issue  if  I 
understand  you,  that  that  is  where  we  are  headed  into  the  21st 
century?  That  is  the  likelihood  of  major  threat  so  that  force  protec- 
tion now  becomes  a  major  issue.  Are  these  recommendations  ade- 
quate to  address  this  large  a  matter? 

Second,  if  that  is  indeed  the  case,  and  if  I  have  heard  you  cor- 
rectly that  that  is  the  implication  here,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  in- 
credible. What  are  the  potential  costs  of  addressing  that  problem 
with  respect  to  American  forces  stationed  around  the  world,  from 
where  do  those  resources  come,  and  finally,  under  that  heading, 
what  is  your  timetable  for  the  review  and  implementation  of  these 
initiatives  and  recommendations  in  places  other  than  Saudi  Arabia 
where  troops  are  stationed  around  the  world  and  if  I  heard  you  cor- 
rectly are  becoming  increasingly  vulnerable  to  these  kinds  of  at- 
tacks that  may  even  become  larger  and  more  complex? 

First,  I  would  appreciate  your  observation  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  significant  larger  issue  that  you  have  laid  on  the  table 
here? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  this  is  a  watershed  and  for  the  reasons 
indicated.  We,  the  United  States,  as  the  last  remaining  super- 
power, have  interests  all  over  the  world.  American  forces  are  de- 
ployed in  many  different  places  all  over  the  world  to  protect  those 
interests. 

America  has  I  believe  the  strongest  military  in  the  world  and 
therefore  people  and  interests  that  are  frustrated  by  American 
forces  protecting  American  interests  seek  to  counter  them.  They  do 
not — they  are  not  able  to  counter  them  effectively  with  a  direct 
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military  attack  and  so  terrorism  becomes  the  weapon  of  choice. 
Therefore,  we  can  expect  more  terrorism  in  quantity  and  in  quaUty 
in  the  nature  of  the  terrorism.  We  have  not  seen  the  last  or  the 
worst  examples  of  terrorism. 

Are  we  doing  enough?  The  changes  which  we  have  described  to 
you  and  which  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  report  which  I 
have  submitted  are  sweeping  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business, 
the  way  we  allocate  resources,  and  in  the  way  we  think  about  the 
problem.  I  think  they  are  enough. 

My  guidance  when  we  put  this  plan  together  was  not  to  approach 
it  incrementally,  not  to  creep  up  on  it,  but  to  overreach  it  if  we  did 
anything.  So  I  believe  this  is  a  bold  plan  and  I  believe  it  is  enough. 

What  is  the  cost?  The  immediate  cost  we  can  identify  for  the  ac- 
tions that  are  already  under  way  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  cost  for  the  move  to  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base, 
for  example,  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  is  $120  million  of  addi- 
tional costs,  substantial  cost  to  the  Saudis. 

Other  actions  under  way  now  involve  several  hundred  million 
more,  but  that  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  sanctions  we  have 
under  way  are  going  to  cost  substantially  more  than  that.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  number  for  it  at  this  time  but  we  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions, not  hundreds  of  millions,  for  incremental  costs  beyond  what 
we  were  already  spending  in  force  protection. 

In  terms  of  timing,  some  of  these  important  changes  have  al- 
ready been  implemented.  As  I  told  you,  we  have  already  moved  the 
forces  to  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base,  and  that  was  a  very  big  and  a 
very  extensive  operation.  But  we  will  be  making  these  changes  for 
years  to  come,  and  we  are  even  now  as  we  speak  implementing 
them  into  our  planning  in  our  future  year's  defense  program. 

General  Shalikashvili.  My  view  is  that,  first  of  all 

Mr.  Dellums.  General,  I  am  sorry.  Before  you  go  on,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  my  last  question  had  to  do  with  the  timing  of  both  the 
review  and  the  implementation  of  your  recommendations  to  other 
areas  around  the  world  where  troops  are  deployed. 

Secretary  Perry.  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Dellums,  we  are  talking 
about  months,  not  years.  That  is  proceeding  intensively  right  now. 
We  made  a  special  focus  on  getting  those  inclusions  completed  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  those  are  essentially  completed  there, 
but  the  consideration  around  the  world  in  other  regions,  we  have 
requested  it.  We  are  probably  several  months  away  from  having  a 
conclusion  there. 

Mr.  Dellums.  If  there  are  no  other  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  a  couple  of  other  questions. 

I  would  like  to  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  issue  of  relocation. 
You  mentioned  relocation,  restructuring,  and  refocusing. 

With  respect  to  relocation,  you  talked  about  the  current  status  of 
the  relocation  in  your  opening  remarks.  What  has  been  the  impact 
on  the  conduct  of  the  operational  mission  now  that  you  have  moved 
from  one  place  to  a  more  isolated  area,  and  would  you  share  with 
the  committee  your  assessment  of  the  risks  and  the  tradeoff? 

As  I  alluded  to  in  my  opening  remarks,  in  moving  to  a  more  iso- 
lated location  as  opposed  to  being  in  a  highly  populated  area,  in  my 
opening  remarks  I  pointed  out  that  in  an  isolated  area  the  poten- 
tial for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  being  used  as  a  terrorist  effort 
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increase  when  you  are  in  isolated  areas.  Other  forms  of  terrorism 
increase  when  you  are  in  highly  populated  areas  where  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  may  not  be  politically  acceptable.  I  would  like  to 
get  your  thoughts  about  both  questions. 

My  final  thing,  I  recall  your  admonishment  with  respect  to  cul- 
pability. I  would  simply  like  to  ask,  and  I  am  not  going  to  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  or  personal  culpability,  but  would  like  to  for  my 
own  reference  get  a  sense  from  you  as  to  whether  or  not  the  refer- 
ral of  the  report  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  regarding 
individual  actions  or  omissions  means  that  no  persons  or  com- 
mands other  than  the  Air  Force  are  being  reviewed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  culpability,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  take  that 
particular  question. 

Secretary  PERRY.  Let  me  answer  that  immediately  and  directly. 
The  Air  Force  will  directly  consider  Air  Force  personnel,  but  I  have 
also  asked  the  Air  Force  to  advise  me  if  during  the  course  of  the 
review  it  identifies  matters  that  I  should  consider  or  refer  to  an- 
other component  of  interest. 

Mr.  Dellums.  With  respect  to  the  issues  that  I  raised  regarding 
relocation,  with  that  I  would  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Perry.  Two  different  major  relocations  are  underway. 
One  I  have  described,  which  moving  the  combatant  forces  to  the 
Prince  Sultan  Air  Base.  That  is  nearly  complete  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  conducting  full  operations  out  of  that  right  now.  But  we  will 
be  working  on  improving  that  base  in  terms  of  quality  of  life,  im- 
proving it  in  terms  of  security  protections  for  many  months  into  the 
future. 

The  other  important  move  was  to  Eskan  Village,  which  is  located 
south  of  Riyadh.  That  is  where  we  will  be  moving  our  noncombat- 
ant  units  in  Saudi  Arabia,  more  than  a  thousand  noncombatant 
forces  there.  They  were  working  in  offices  in  Riyadh  and  were  liv- 
ing in  housing  areas  in  Riyadh,  and  we  thought  both  the  offices 
and  housing  areas  were  very  difficult  to  protect,  to  come  up  with 
protection  measures,  and  so  we  have  decided  to  consolidate  those 
at  Eskan  Village. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  that  is  finished  although  we 
have  started  moving  people  into  Eskan  Village  already.  There  we 
will  be  building  substantial  security  perimeters  and  security  pro- 
tection around  that  area  as  well.  We  will  have  some  of  the  people 
doing  both  their  job  and  their  homes  in  Eskan  Village,  which  re- 
duces the  risk  we  have  not  talked  about  here,  which  is  the  risk 
during  transportation. 

A  separate  issue  is  as  to  how  we  enhance  protection  during 
transportation.  General  Downing  has  recommended  to  me  some  of 
the  steps  that  the  Israelis  take  in  terms  of  providing  armored 
buses  for  transporting  people  around. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today.  Mr.  Secretary, 
had  you  been  to  the  Khobar  Towers  prior  to  this  bombing? 

Secretary  Perry.  At  Dhahran  but  not  at  Khobar  Towers.  Khobar 
Towers  is  the  residence  adjacent  to  the  air  base.  I  reviewed  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  air  base. 
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Mr.  Hunter.  General  Shalikashvili,  had  you  been  to  Khobar 
Towers  prior  to  the  bombing? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  only  visited  Dhahran  Air  Base;  I  met 
with  the  commanders  there  and  pilots  and  crews.  We  talked  force 
protection  but  did  not  go  to  the  living  quarters  themselves. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Did  either  of  you  when  you  were  at  the  air  base 
ever  ask  the  commander  about  the  proximity  of  the  living  quarters 
to  the  public  roads? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  can  answer  the  question  for  myself;  yes.  I 
have  discussed — most  specifically,  I  visited  Saudi  Arabia  right  after 
the  bombing  at  Riyadh  as  well  as  several  times  since  the  bombing 
at  Khobar  Towers.  Right  after  the  bombing  at  Riyadh,  the  primary 
purpose  of  that  visit  was  to  review  force  protection. 

While  we  were  focusing  on  force  protection  in  the  Riyadh  area, 
I  was  discussing  with  them  force  protection  in  the  whole  area  not 
just  force  protection  of  the  working  areas,  but  force  protection  of 
the  working  areas  as  well. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Did  you  discuss  the  proximity  of  the  living  areas 
to  the  public  roads? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  we  did,  but  not  specifically  relative  to 
Khobar  Towers.  But  we  discussed  that  problem,  which  was  not 
unique  to  Khobar  Towers.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  all  of  the  living 
areas  we  had. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Did  you  ask  the  commander  if  he  thought  he  had 
his  people  housed  far  enough  away  from  the  public  roads  basically? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  did.  In  the  case  of  Riyadh,  his  answer  was  no, 
and  we  talked  about  ways  that  we  could  move  and  improve  that. 
In  fact,  that  is  what,  the  move  that  I  described  to  Eskan  Village 
already  started  before  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing  precisely  be- 
cause of  that  concern.  He  did  not  raise  to  me  the  question  of  the 
proximity  of  the  road  to  Khobar  Towers. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  the  staff  folks  to  carry  down 
a  25-pound  weight  because  I  want  to  go  to  the  size  of  this  bomb 
and  the  bomb  that  was  used  at  Riyadh  and  the  basic  physical  as- 
pects of  what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  This  hearing  room  is  ap- 
proximately 56  feet  wide,  from  the  cameras  on  that  side  over  to  the 
wall  on  this  side,  about  56  feet  wide,  which  is  about  24  feet  short 
of  the  distance  between  the  public  road  and  the  American  service 
personnel  who  were  housed  at  the  Khobar  Towers.  In  other  words, 
we  had  them  right  next  to  the  public  road. 

To  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  type  of  constraint  or  check- 
point that  kept  anybody  who  wanted  to  travel  a  public  road  from 
traveling  the  public  road?  Was  that  a  semi-military  road,  was  it 
checked,  or  was  it  basically  just  a  public  road  that  you  could  drive 
trucks  and  cars  down? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  ask  General  Downing  to  answer  that 
question. 

General  DOWNING.  Prior  to  the  blast,  there  were  two  roads  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Khobar  Towers  housing  complex  that  civilian  vehi- 
cles had  access  to.  The  actual  site  of  the  bomb  was  a  public  parking 
lot,  and  this  parking  lot  was  where  they  parked  the  truck.  They 
backed  it  up  into  the  fence  which  ended  up  to  be  a  distance  80  feet. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  not  only  was  there  a  public  road,  but  there  was 
a  public  parking  lot  where  you  could  drive  a  truck  and  park  it 
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within  approximately  80  feet,  a  little  wider  than  this  hearing  room, 
of  where  our  service  personnel  were  housed? 

General  DOWNING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  a  25-pound  weight.  The  bomb 
that  blew  up  at  Riyadh  you  have  testified  was  approximately  220 
pounds,  which  is  about  11  of  those.  You  could  carry  11  of  those  in 
a  Volkswagen.  You  could  carry  them  very  handily  in  a  half-ton 
pickup.  You  have  said  that  the  bomb  at  Khobar  Towers  was  20,000 
pounds.  General  Downing  said  between  3,000  and  8,000,  probably 
5,000. 

At  any  rate,  11  of  those  weights  equals  the  weight  of  the  bomb 
that  went  off  at  Riyadh  6  months  earlier;  800  of  those  weights  put 
into  the  back  of  the  truck  equal  the  weight  of  the  bomb  that,  the 
weight  that  you  claim  the  bomb  had  that  blew  up  at  Khobar  Tow- 
ers, 20,000  pounds. 

Less  than  half  of  800  of  those  weights  would  equal  the  size  of  the 
bomb  that  General  Downing  says  more  accurately  approximates 
the  size  of  that  bomb.  Why  was  it  mission  impossible  to  con- 
template that  somebody  might  have  a  big  truck  and  might  put  the 
equivalent  of  800  of  those  weights  in  the  back  of  that  truck,  drive 
it  to  the  public  parking  area  about  80  feet  away  from  where  our 
people  were  housed,  and  blow  it  up?  Why  was  that  a  complicated 
thing?  That  seems  to  me  to  smack  more  of  common  sense  than  a 
complex  failure  in  our  antiterrorism  methods. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  evident  that  that  was  in  fact 
done;  therefore,  it  could  have  been  contemplated.  It  was  con- 
templated by  the  terrorists,  it  could  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
people  who  were  trying  to  protect  against  terrorists.  That  was  a 
failure. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  that  was  a  failure  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  chain  of  command  does  not  go  through  Gen- 
eral Shalikashvili.  As  I  understand,  it  goes 

Secretary  Perry.  The  chain  of  command  goes  through  me.  I  have 
testified  to  that  very  directly  and  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Then  you  have  testified  to  that  and  you  had  a  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  in  which  you  had  a  public  parking  area 
after  a  major  terrorist  blast  allowed  to  be  within  80  feet,  about  as 
wide  as  this  committee  room,  of  those  barracks.  That  indicates  to 
me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  was  a  major  failure,  not  in  the  lack 
of  having  a  comprehensive  plan  or  understanding  of  the  new  dawn 
of  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East,  but  just  a  major  failure  in  basic 
judgment.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  have  already  said  that  I  thought  this  was  a 
failure. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  failure  in  judgment  on 
your  part? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Mr.  Hunter,  I  did  not  know  the  fence  was  80 
feet  from  the  building.  If  you  think  I  should  have  known  that,  then 
you  can  regard  that  as  a  failure  on  my  part.  There  are  many  secu- 
rity fences  around  many  of  our  installations,  thousands  of  them 
around  the  world,  and  I  don't  know  the  details  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hunter.  One  last  question.  You  did  state  that  you  asked 
about  the  proximity  of  the  blast  at  Riyadh  to  the  barracks  person- 
nel. 
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Secretary  Perry.  I  asked  the  force  commander  what  issues  he 
had  in  providing  protection  for  his  forces  there.  One  of  the  issues 
he  described  to  me  was  that  the  working  space  he  had  in  Riyadh 
was  on  a  pubHc  street  and  that  he  was  taking  actions  to  correct 
that.  He  did  not  describe  to  me  whatever  concern  he  may  have  had 
about  the  Khobar  Towers  building. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  when  you  left  Khobar  Towers,  or  when  you  vis- 
ited those  areas  that  you  visited  on  a  number  of  occasions  but 
haven't  visited  Khobar  Towers,  you  had  no  idea  how  close  Khobar 
Towers  was  to  the  public  street? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hunter.  And  it  was  never  briefed  to  you  that  they  were 
close? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hunter.  General,  were  you  briefed  with  respect  to  the  prox- 
imity? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  went  there  around  the  May  time 
frame.  My  specific  purpose  was  to  have  discussions  in  Riyadh  with 
those  who  had  experienced  the  bombing  there  to  make  sure  that 
the  corrective  actions  that  needed  to  be  taken  were  taken.  Then  I 
went  to  Dhahran.  There  I  was  briefed  by  the  commander  what 
steps  they  were  taking  to  increase  their  security.  The  issue  of  a 
road  or  where  the  road  was  in  relationship  to  that  complex  was 
never  mentioned  to  me. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Roads  are  important,  because  that  is  the  way  we 
get  bombed  at  these  places.  We  get  bombed  by  vehicles  that  travel 
down  public  roads  in  close  proximity  to  American  troops  that  go  off. 
We  understand  that.  We  learned  that  twice  before  this  bombing. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  lauded  General  Peay,  your  CENTCOM 
commander.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  lack  of  judgment  or  a  negligence 
on  his  part  that  he  had  an  installation  under  his  command  where 
you  had  a  public  parking  area  down  which  any  terrorist  could  drive 
and  park  within  80  feet  of  American  housing  quarters  at  Khobar; 
do  you  think  that  was  a  lapse? 

Secretary  Perry.  There  are  some  aspects  of  General  Peay's  per- 
formance which  I  am  critical  of.  That  is  one  of  them.  But  looking 
in  total  at  what  he  has  done  in  force  protection,  looking  at  the  mag- 
nificent job  he  has  done  improving  force  protection  since  then,  and 
looking  at  what  he  has  done  in  performing  our  mission,  I  think  he 
is  a  superb  commander  and  he  has  my  support.  He  is  not  perfect; 
he  has  made  mistakes  and  will  probably  make  more  mistakes  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  just  offer  my  opinion  on  that.  If  the  one  way 
American  troops  have  been  most  badly  damaged  by  terrorist  acts 
was  by  people  driving  down  public  roads  with  large  charges  of  ex- 
plosives next  to  where  Americans  live  and  exploding  those  things, 
I  would  think  that  one  of  the  criteria  for  a  commander's  capability 
would  be  whether  or  not  he  was  smart  enough  to  go  out  in  a  com- 
mon sense  way  and  say,  expand  those  perimeters,  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  Americans  living  and  sleeping  within  a  few  feet  of  a  park- 
ing area  where  a  terrorist  can  drive  a  big  truck  and  park  it.  I 
would  think  that  would  be  a  major  criteria,  not  a  very  small  part 
of  the  spectrum  of  criteria  through  which  you  analyze  whether  or 
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not  one  of  your  commanders  has  served  you  well.  I  think  that  is 
very  important. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  best 
Secretaries  I  have  served  under,  and  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
longer  than  anybody  else.  I  think  you  do  a  splendid  job,  you  care, 
you  get  personally  involved,  maybe  too  much  sometimes.  You  work 
hard,  you  are  smart,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  you  over 
those  years. 

You  have  over  2  million  Americans  around  the  world  somewhere. 
Next  week  you  will  be  in  here  with  another  problem.  You  can't 
have  that  many  operations  going  on  here  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  without  having  some  headaches  about  every  week 
or  every  2  weeks. 

I  think  you  and  General  Shalikashvili  are  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
The  General  has  served  with  great  honor.  General  Downing  we 
have  known  over  the  years.  You  had  a  thankless  job.  You  went 
after  it  and  you  came  in  with  a  strong  report. 

I  have  three  questions,  maybe  brief  answers.  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
light  of  negative  press  accounts  from  your  recent  trip  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  can  you  elaborate  on  your  assessment  of  the  trip? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  make  several  brief  comments  about  that, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  The  first  is  that  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
Operation  Southern  Watch  is  very  high  and  that  necessity  is 
shared  by  all  of  our  coalition  partners  over  there. 

Second,  we  will  not  ask  our  air  crews  to  conduct  that  operation 
in  the  face  of  unnecessary  risks  and  therefore  we  will  not  tolerate 
Iraq  taking  threatening  actions  against  them. 

Third,  they  did  take  threatening  actions  last  week;  they  were 
quite  ineffective,  but  nevertheless  they  expressed  an  intent.  Fi- 
nally, those  actions  have  stopped.  We  are  watching  very  carefully 
what  they  are  doing  now,  but  I  believe  that  our  warning  to  them 
is  probably  taking  hold  and  I  believe  that  they  are  going  to  back 
off  the  threats  that  they  were  making  to  Operation  Southern 
Watch.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  made  our  force  deployments  and 
we  are  prepared  to  take  military  action  if  necessary.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  and  I  believe  will  probably  not  be  necessary.  We 
will  watch  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  To  foUowup,  what  is  the  administration's  goal 
with  regard  to  Saddam  Hussein? 

Secretary  Perry.  As  long  as  he  is  in  power  we  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing task,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  of  keeping  him  in  his  box 
because  he  keeps  trying  to  break  out  of  that  box.  He  threatens  his 
neighbors,  tries  to  develop  nuclear  biological  chemical  weapons, 
and  it  is  a  continuing  problem  to  keep  him  in  his  box.  It  is  not  one 
that  will  be  solved  by  any  single  action. 

The  key  is  our  military  presence  in  the  region  and  Operation 
Southern  Watch.  So  we  will  have  to  continue  those  for  a  long  time, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Compared  to  Iraqi  forces^  1991,  you  just  got 
back,  and  many  of  us  were  over  there  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
how  do  you  compare  those  forces  to  199 1  and  to  date? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  Iraqi  forces  are  about  half  the  size  and 
about  half  the  capability  that  they  were  in  1991.  In  the  meantime. 
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we  have  prepositioned  in  the  area  substantial  equipment  that  we 
did  not  have  in  1990  when  he  went  into  Kuwait.  So  the  relative 
correlation  of  forces  is  very  much  stronger  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  might  make  one  other 
point.  Having  just  come  back  from  the  Gulf,  the  media  coverage  of 
that  trip  which  suggested  that  the  various  countries  there  were  not 
supporting  the  coalition,  were  not  supporting  Operation  Southern 
Watch,  is  just  plain  wrong.  We  have  very  strong  support  from 
Saudi  Arabia  for  continuing  the  expanded  Operation  Southern 
Watch,  from  Bahrain  and  Kuwait,  in  accepting  the  new  weapon 
systems  that  we  have  put  in  there  in  case  we  have  to  use  them. 
I  want  to  make  as  strong  a  point  as  I  can  that  our  coalition  truly 
is  alive  and  well.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses  for  coming  in. 

General  Downing,  your  report  is  excellent  and  deserves  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  appropriate  action  administratively  and  within  the 
Congress. 

In  response  to  part  of  the  analysis  in  your  report  about  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  assignment  resulting  in  a  lack  of  centralized 
forces  and  adequate  resources,  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  this  committee. 

Sixteen  months  ago  this  committee  in  last  year's  defense  author- 
ization bill  recognized  that  exact  problem.  In  last  year's  defense  bill 
our  committee  in  a  bipartisan  way  in  fact  fenced  one-half  of  the 
dollars  requested  by  the  administration  for  enhanced  Southern 
Watch,  and  we  fenced  it  until  we  got  a  certification  that  in  fact  this 
was  going  to  be  declared  a  forward  presence  operation.  And  we  did 
it  for  a  specific  reason;  because  we  felt  there  was  no  clear  coordina- 
tion and  adequate  funding  of  resources. 

We  did  get  a  piece  of  paper  recently  saying  it  was  done  on  paper, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  it  wasn't  followed  through  with  the  intent 
of  this  committee,  which  was  directly  to  deal  with  the  problem  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  after  the  fact. 

Secondarily,  in  terms  of  the  issue  of  terrorism,  it  was  this  com- 
mittee who  despite  criticism  of  the  administration  plused-up  the 
defense  bill  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  area  of 
antiterrorism.  My  subcommittee  in  a  bipartisan  way  in  fact  put 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  bill  for  counterterrorism  explosives  re- 
search, not  requested  by  the  administration  and  criticized  for  put- 
ting more  money  into  the  defense  bill  than  what  was  asked  for. 

This  committee  has  been  aggressive  in  dealing  with  this  issue  be- 
fore Khobar  Towers,  and  I  want  to  applaud  the  Members  of  my 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  having  had  the  foresight 
despite  in  many  cases  being  grossly  criticized  for  doing  what  was 
right  for  our  troops. 

General  Downing,  I  agree  that  what  is  said  here  is  nothing  un- 
less followed  up.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  commit- 
tee require  the  milestones  to  be  put  in  writing  so  that  we  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done  regardless  of  who  is  elected  President  this 
year  and  who  is  going  to  be  in  a  command  position  so  we  have  very 
specific  milestones  that  we  can  measure  about  the  recommenda- 
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tions  made  by  the  Downing  report.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we 
are  going  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Secretary  Perry,  I  have  a  copy  of  your  memo  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Ronald  Fogleman.  You  ask  the 
Air  Force  to  take  appropriate  action  including  empowering  the 
commander  of  the  12th  Air  Force  to  convene  a  disciplinary  review 
and  general  court  marshal  convening  authority. 

The  rumor  is  there  will  be  a  court  marshal  for  General 
Schwalier.  I  agree  that  there  is  a  legal  process  that  needs  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  I  don't  want  to  have  an  unfair  process.  But  I  have  a 
question. 

You  have  tasked  the  Air  Force,  the  commander  of  the  12th  Air 
Force  to  look  at  this  situation,  and  he  will  look  probably  from  his 
level  down.  Who  is  going  to  look  from  his  level  up  in  terms  of  cul- 
pability? Is  a  three-star  going  to  be  asked  to  review  the  efforts  of 
a  four-star  who  he  reports  to  and  come  back  with  an  honest  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  culpability  as  relates  to  that 
three-star?  There  is  question  about  whether  or  not  that  is  going  to 
provide  legitimate  due  process. 

My  question  is,  do  you  really  expect  that  three-star  to  be  able  to 
have  the  support,  the  capability  to  be  able  to  review  in  a  very  ex- 
haustive manner,  as  you  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  do,  anyone  who  may  have  been  culpable  or  derelict  in  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  leaders  of  our  military  in  this  situation? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Then  what  you  are  telling  me  is  there  is  no  one 
above  the  level  of  that  three-star  general  who  will  look  at  the  CINC 
command,  and  I  understand  your  letter  to  General  Peay,  but  I  also 
read  the  report  by  General  Downing  which  severely  criticized  the 
command. 

Are  we  going  to  have  someone  independently  look  at  that  or  is 
this  going  to  be  again  the  assignment  of  the  three-star  in  the  Air 
Force  who  happens  to  report  to  the  four-star,  who  in  fact  in  the  re- 
port by  General  Downing,  who  in  fact  his  command  was  respon- 
sible for  major  shortcomings  in  terms  of  this  operation  and  even  be- 
yond that,  back  to  the  leadership  of  the  Pentagon  itself? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  convening  authority  has  not  only  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  directly,  it  also  has  the  authority  to  refer 
anything  it  finds  to  another  component  for  action,  and  therefore 
the  answer  to  your  first  question  was  yes.  The  reason  I  answered 
that  question  yes  is  because  that  could  reach  out  in  any  direction, 
up,  down,  or  sideways. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you.  I  would  just  say  that  as  one  member 
of  this  committee  I  don't  think  that  is  adequate.  I  think  any  time 
you  have  someone  that  reports  to  you  judging  whether  or  not  you 
are  derelict  in  your  duties,  that  presents  an  immediate  and  obvious 
conflict  of  interest,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  committee  should 
look  at  what  action  we  can  take  to  have  the  same  kind  of  review 
of  General  Schwalier  and  his  actions  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of 
command  by  whatever  means  would  be  required  to  occur. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skelton,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  which  has  proved  very, 
very  helpful  not  just  to  us  but  to  the  military  and  to  our  Nation. 
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Secretary  Perry,  I  admire  your  candor,  I  admire  the  way  you  are 
approaching  this  difficult  and  distasteful  subject,  and  I  also  thank 
you  for  your  determination,  which  is  quite  obvious,  to  forge  ahead 
and  to  give  the  very  best  in  force  protection  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

I  was  intrigued  a  few  moments  ago  by  recalling  Mr.  Dellums' 
clear  thinking  on  describing  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  and  his  recognizing  probably  for  the  first  time  that  we  have 
changed  from  a  confrontational  threat  to  that  of  terrorism  around 
the  edges,  which  is  designed  to  cause  us  to  go  home.  And  I  think 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  a  decision,  because  General  Down- 
ing correctly  stated  that  terrorism  is  an  undeclared  war,  some- 
where along  the  line  we  will  have  to  do  more  than  put  Band-aids 
on  the  problem  of  terrorism.  High-level  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made,  maybe  to  go  after  the  sources  or  to  stop  the  sources.  High- 
level  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  not  to  allow  terrorism  camps 
and  training  sanctuaries  and  possibly  to  punish  those  states  who 
harbor  them. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear,  Secretary  Perry,  your  comments  on  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  law  which  we  struggled  so  long  and  hard  for  in 
this  committee.  It  does  appear  to  be  working,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Gentlemen,  a  good  part  of  my  effort  on  this  committee  has  been 
urging  the  military  to  study  the  history  of  yesteryear,  to  learn  les- 
sons from  the  past,  at  the  military  command  and  general  staff  col- 
leges, and  at  the  war  colleges  and  of  course  independently,  and 
that  of  course  has  met  with  success.  But  here  we  have  a  situation 
where  we  possibly  did  not  learn  as  well  from  lessons  of  the  past. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  Admiral  Bob  Long  report  from  the  1983 
bombing  of  Beirut.  Congressman  Montgomery  led  a  delegation 
when  they  were  still  removing  the  remains  in  Beirut  on  that  sad 
occasion. 

So  in  that  vein  let  me  ask  questions  on  where  we  go  from  here. 
But  first,  General  Downing,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions  and 
one  of  Secretary  Perry.  General  Downing,  could  you  share  with  the 
committee  a  side-by-side  comparison  of  your  report  and  the  Long 
report  from  the  1983  bombing  in  Beirut?  No.  2.,  General  Downing, 
what  support  necessary  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel was  not  provided  to  General  Schwalier? 

And  to  Secretary  Perry,  would  you  comment — I  understand  there 
is  a  discrepancy  from  your  testimony — would  you  comment  on  the 
discrepancy  between  the  DOD  report  and  General  Downing's  report 
regarding  the  size  of  the  bomb? 

General  DOWNING.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  Let  me  start  with 
the  Long  Commission  report.  That  is  a  report  that  I  was  familiar 
with  when  I  got  the  charter,  and  I  think  probably  the  first  thing 
I  did  after  I  hung  up  the  phone  after  talking  with  General 
Shalikashvili  was  to  call  Washington  and  have  a  copy  of  that  re- 
port faxed  to  me  in  Colorado  because  I  wanted  to  read  it  again.  It 
was  interesting.  In  fact,  I  personally  talked  to  Admiral  Long  before 
we  started  this  commission. 

There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  similarity  between  the  things 
that  we  found  on  Khobar  Towers  compared  to  what  he  found  in 
Beirut.  It  starts  off  with  the  chain  of  command.  The  chain  of  com- 
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mand  in  his  case,  this  is  pre-Goldwater-Nichols,  was  very  scram- 
bled above  the  forces  physically  ashore  in  Beirut.  As  you  know 
much  better  than  I  do,  the  Beirut  bombing  was  an  important  factor 
when  the  subsequent  Goldwater-Nichols  legislation  was  passed  in 
1986. 

Command  and  control  was  also  tied  up  in  that  particular  chain 
of  command  issue.  Just  like  we  found,  not  exactly  the  same  but  as 
an  issue  it  was  out  there  and  present.  Certainly  the  mission  had 
changed  since  those  marines  had  gone  ashore.  Conditions  just  like 
we  found  at  Khobar  Towers  had  changed  significantly  from  when 
that  particular  mission  had  started.  So  that  was  another  similarity. 

Intelligence,  Admiral  Long,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement, 
found  that  there  was  a  paucity  of  human  intelligence,  it  was  de- 
graded, it  was  weak,  and  we  had  to  reinfuse  that.  I  found  the  same 
thing. 

He  mentioned  the  need  for  intelligence  fusion.  We  found  intel- 
ligence fusion  being  done  fairly  well  both  back  here  and  forward. 
However,  we  did  find  that  General  Schwalier  did  not  have  the  right 
kind  of  intelligence  apparatus  to  really  service  his  needs  and  I  will 
talk  more  about  that  later. 

Admiral  Long  got  into  military  preparedness,  doctrine,  training, 
force  structure,  education,  organization,  and  we  found  the  same 
kind  of  things.  These  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  report. 

Then  finally.  Admiral  Long  also  talked  about  vulnerability  analy- 
sis, physical  security,  and  the  use  of  technology;  again,  the  same 
kind  of  things  that  we  found. 

Interestingly,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  Adm.  Bobby 
Inman,  former  Director  of  the  CIA,  undertook  a  study  for  the  State 
Department  on  hardening  their  facilities,  because  as  you  remem- 
ber, they  had  two  bombings  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
one  of  them  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  Admiral  Inman,  looking 
through  the  State  Department  system,  came  up  with  wordings,  or 
findings  that  were  worded  differently  from  this  but  when  you  get 
into  the  philosophy  behind  the  findings,  when  you  get  into  what  he 
was  saying,  you  find  the  same  parallels  that  come  out  of  this.  So 
what  we  are  seeing  is  something  that  has  recurred. 

I  think  one  of  the  comments  that  I  have  to  make  about  the  ac- 
tions that  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  are  making  is 
that  they  are  trying  now  to  institutionalize  an  element  within  the 
structure  that  can  look  at  this.  I  think  after  Beirut  we  all  absorbed 
those  lessons  and  we  applied  them,  but  then  over  time  we  forgot 
them  because  they  weren't  targeted  again.  We  are  institutionaliz- 
ing this  now  so  that  we  can  keep  our  fingers  on  it. 

Let  me  go  to  your  second  question,  on  General  Schwalier.  Gen- 
eral Schwalier  was  dealt  a  bad  hand.  It  was  a  tough  mission  over 
there.  We  have  already  talked  about  the  mission  had  changed  on 
him.  He  had  added  to  that  a  major  change  in  the  ground  threat. 
There  was  no  ground  threat,  and  all  of  a  sudden  with  0PM  saying 
we  find  out  for  the  first  time  that  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
a  viable  terrorist  threat  and  it  is  after  us. 

You  have  to  remember  that  General  Schwalier  has  the  mission 
of  launching  air  operations  up  into  the  box  over  southern  Iraq,  and 
he  is  doing  this  extremely  well,  and  that  is  how  that  organization 
is  tailored;  it  is  tailored  to  do  that  mission  and  it  does  it  extremely 
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well.  That  organization  could  take  on  any  air  force  in  the  world  and 
put  it  in  the  sand  because  it  knows  what  it  is  doing. 

He  comes  into  a  new  world  now  with  a  tremendous  physical  se- 
curity problem.  He  did  not  have  the  resources  and  the  assets  that 
he  needed  to  take  that  on,  and  those  were  not  forthcoming.  He  had 
a  lot  of  people  telling  him  what  was  wrong  but  not  a  lot  of  people 
that  were  out  there  helping  fix  this.  His  flying  squadrons,  these  are 
units.  These  units  have  flown  and  trained  together.  They  come  into 
the  country  and  they  are  loaded  for  bear.  They  are  trained  to  the 
highest  standards  because  they  are  ready  to  go  to  war  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  Not  only  are  they  trained  when  they  get  into  theater,  they 
are  training  while  there. 

There  is  an  intelligence  organization  that  supports  that.  It  is 
looking  at  air  order  of  battle.  If  the  slightest  thing  changes  with 
that  order  of  battle  up  over  Iraq,  they  react  to  it  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. These  people  are  ready  to  go. 

The  security  policemen  who  are  charged  with  the  security  of  this 
base,  they  are  not  a  unit.  They  are  coming  over  here  as  individuals 
for  a  15-  to  a  90-day  tour.  Ten  percent  of  those  security  policemen 
are  turning  over  every  week.  They  don't  ever  get  a  chance  to  know 
each  other.  There  is  no  training  conducted  for  them  before  they 
come  into  country.  They  are  coming  off  a  flight  line  or  off  of  a 
guard  post  on  a  gate  of  an  Air  Force  base  and  they  are  introduced 
into  Saudi  Arabia  with  no  training.  They  are  applying  the  same 
rules  of  engagement,  the  same  rules  on  the  use  of  deadly  force  as 
they  are  applying  back  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no  drills. 
There  is  nothing  conducted  to  get  these  people  ready. 

So  I  think  this  puts  into  a  context  some  of  the  problems  that 
General  Schwalier  faced.  He  had  an  air  operation,  he  had  a  phys- 
ical security  problem,  and  he  didn't  have  a  lot  of  help  getting  that 
thing  put  together. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Gentlemen,  I  have  three  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  ask.  Before  I  ask  the  questions,  let  me  just  suggest,  Sec- 
retary Perry,  I  believe  you  are  a  victim.  I  believe  the  five  people 
who  died  in  the  Riyadh  bombing  were  victims.  I  believe  the  19  peo- 
ple who  died  in  the  Dhahran  bombing  were  victims.  I  believe  the 
soldiers  and  the  commanders  that  General  Downing  was  just  talk- 
ing about  who  have  not  had  proper  training  for  these  kinds  of  situ- 
ations are  victims.  You  are  all  victims  of  a  U.S.  political  infrastruc- 
ture that  has  heretofore  refused  to  acknowledge  the  threat  posed 
by  international  terrorism. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  here  today  beginning  to  hear  acknowledg- 
ment from  all  us  in  the  political  infrastructure  that  we  do  have  this 
kind  of  a  problem.  Congressman  Hunter  and  Congressman  Longley 
and  I  and  four  or  five  other  Members  of  Congress  I  believe  recog- 
nized what  I  just  said  some  time  ago.  We  formed  an  ad  hoc  group 
called  the  Task  Force  on  Terrorism  and  International  Warfare. 

As  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  know  about  these  events  ahead 
of  time,  let  me  read  from  a  report  we  prepared,  and  I  don't  mean 
this  to  be  critical  of  you.  I  mean  this  to  be  critical  of  the  U.S.  politi- 
cal infrastructure.  We  wrote  in  December  1995: 

On  November  13,  1995,  two  massive  explosions  rocked  Riyadh  in  quick  succession. 
First,  a  car  bomb  exploded  in  a  parking  lot  in  front  of  a  3-story  building  housing 
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a  Saudi-American  National  Guard  development  mission.  The  blast  blew  off  one  side 
of  the  building.  This  explosion  alone  also  destroyed  45  cars  and  shattered  windows 
for  more  than  a  mile.  Then  a  few  minutes  later,  a  secondary  antipersonnel  bomb 
exploded  in  the  parking  lot,  inflicting  additional  casualties  from  among  the  people 
rushing  to  help  those  injured  in  the  first  explosion. 

We  concluded  this  10-page  report  by  saying: 

The  most  important  legacy  of  the  November  13th  parking  lot  bombing  explosions 
in  Riyadh  is  that  the  Saudi  Islamists  along  with  the  Iranian  and  Sudanese  and 
other  states  sponsoring  them  have  finally  crossed  the  line.  With  active  support  and 
sponsorship  from  Tehran,  the  Islamist  forces  who  are  ready  to  escalate  their  activi- 
ties. 

So  we  saw  a  parking  lot  explosion  in  Riyadh  which  we  thought — 
our  small  group  thought  was  a  warning  of  things  to  come,  and  sure 
enough,  it  was.  And  we  collectively  weren't  ready.  It  wasn't  your 
fault  or  General  Shalikashvili's  fault.  I  don't  think  it  was  the  field 
commander's  fault.  I  think  we  all  have  to  share  responsibility  for 
that  because  we  refused  to  recognize  collectively  the  threat. 

Three  questions:  Why  in  your  opinion  did  we  collectively  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  threat?  Second,  do  you  believe  today  that  the 
United  States  political  infrastructure  acknowledges  the  threat  and 
the  threat  posed  by  those  who  are  sponsoring  these  acts;  that  is, 
Iran,  Sudan,  Syria,  and  other  state  sponsors? 

And  the  third  question  I  have  I  guess  is  asking  you  to  conjecture 
somewhat.  If  in  fact  we  do  collectively  today  acknowledge  that  Iran 
and  Sudan  and  Syria  and  others  are  behind  all  this,  is  it  as  Gen- 
eral Downing  suggests,  an  act  of  war,  and  should  there  be  a  price 
to  pay  by  those  state  sponsors?  Because  in  my  view  there  has  been 
no  price  to  pay. 

So,  A,  should  Riyadh  have  been  a  warning  and  why  didn't  we 
react  to  it  collectively;  B,  was  it  state  sponsored;  and,  C,  was  it  an 
act  of  war;  and  if  so,  should  there  be  a  price  for  those  countries  to 
pay? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Mr.  Saxton,  I  applaud  you  and  your  group  for 
calling  attention  to  that  problem.  I  might  say  that  the  Riyadh 
bombing  was  also  a  warning  to  the  Defense  Department.  We  have 
testified  before  and  we  write  in  our  report  of  the  many  actions  we 
took  in  response  to  that  warning.  Clearly  those  actions  were  not 
enough,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  we  saw  the  warning  and  had  ex- 
tensive measures  underway  which  while  they  did  not  avert  the 
tragedy,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  casualties  that  would  other- 
wise have  occurred. 

On  the  broader  question  which  you  are  asking,  I  believe  that  we 
have — this  country  has  led  the  world  in  fighting  terrorism.  We 
have  pushed  globally  to  tighten  up  constraints  on  Iran,  with  very 
little  support,  I  might  say,  from  the  international  community  to 
keep  the  U.N.  sanctions  on  Libya.  We  have  helped  put  U.N.  sanc- 
tions on  Sudan. 

The  third  question  you  raised  is  what  if  it  can  be  established  and 
be  established  clearly  that  any  international — any  other  country 
was  behind  this  bombing,  should  we  take  action  against  that  coun- 
try? My  answer  to  that  is  yes,  and  strong  action. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thank  you  for  your  response.  I 
guess  I  would  have  just  one  foUowup. 

You  know,  in  American  culture  we  look  for  a  burden  of  proof  that 
we  oftentimes  recognize  in  our  system   of  jurisprudence   in  this 
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country,  a  burden  of  proof  that  goes  far  beyond  the  burden  of  cer- 
tainty that  we  oftentimes  look  to  in  international  events — so  I 
guess  I  would  just  hope  in  conclusion  of  my  5  minutes — I  would 
hope  in  conclusion  that  the  burden  of  certainty  or  proof  that  we 
look  for  in  determining  who  sponsors  these  acts  is  not  the  same 
burden  of  proof  that  we  use  in  our  American  court  system. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skelton  had  an  answer  he  expected  from  Mr. 
Perry. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Skelton  asked  a  question  about  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  evaluation  of  the  size  of  the  bomb.  We  of  course 
asked  for  this  evaluation  because  we  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
up  against,  and  we  do  have  in  the  DOD  experts  in  the  field  of  ex- 
plosive effects.  Most  of  those  experts  in  DOD  are  in  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  now  called  the  Defense  Sup- 
port Agency.  So  we  referred  this  to  them,  asked  them  to  give  us 
their  best  assessment.  They  visited  the  site  and  made  extensive 
measurements,  did  extensive  calculations,  and  came  up  with  an 
evaluation  of  in  excess  of  20,000  pounds  equivalent  TNT. 

I  have  to  tell  you  I  was  surprised  at  that  answer,  enough  that 
I  asked  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis,  IDA,  to  convene  a  panel 
of  independent  experts  to  review  those  results.  They  did.  They  con- 
vened 10  outside  experts  who  basically  validated  the  conclusion. 

The  analysis  that  they  did  is  part  of  the  report  that  we  are  sub- 
mitting to  you  so  anybody  who  can  do  calculations  and  come  to 
their  own  independent  conclusions.  I  have  no  brief  for  any  particu- 
lar size  of  the  bomb.  I  have  no  reason  for  wanting  it  to  be  20,000 
or  5,000  or  3,000.  I  would  like  to  know.  I  would  like  to  get  the  best 
estimate.  What  we  have  done  is  we  have  given  you  our  best  sci- 
entific evaluation  of  what  it  is,  and  that  analysis  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  technical  and  scientific  terms  and  judged  in  technical 
and  scientific  terms. 

General  Shalikashvili.  May  I  add  a  comment?  For  me,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  push  aside  the  notion  that  it  was  or  could 
have  been  a  20,000-pound  bomb,  because  we  would  be  falling  into 
the  same  mistake  that  perhaps  we  are  faulting  those  after  Riyadh 
for.  I  would  much  rather  that  our  forces  out  there  go  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  could  hi.ve  been  a  20,000-pound  bomb  and  that  is 
what  they  could  be  facing  in  the  days  to  come  as  opposed  to  spend- 
ing lots  of  energy  convincing  them  that  it  wasn't  and  therefore  all 
you  need  to  worry  about  is  a  5,000-pound  bomb.  I  think  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  could  have  been;  certainly  the  scientific  analysis 
that  I  looked  at  seemed  very  convincing  to  me. 

But  either  way,  to  me  it  is  an  issue  of  what  do  we  wish  to  get 
our  service-men  and  women  ready  for.  I  think  to  take  the  quantum 
jump  forward  and  try  to  get  ready  for  a  threat  which  equals  a 
threat  of  weapons  of  mass  instruction  is  a  prudent  thing  to  do  as 
opposed  to  trying  to  focus  on  some  kind  of  a  lower  threat. 

General  Downing.  If  I  could  respond,  I  guess  where  we  come 
down  on  this  is  we  think  it  is  important  we  have  accurate  ways  of 
estimating  this  or  we  are  going  to  respond  and  structure  ourselves 
for  things  that  are  not  there  because  this  leads  into  how  we  are 
going  to  construct  buildings  in  the  future  and  protect  existing 
standards. 
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I  think  the  Defense  Department's  estimate  comes  from  scientists 
who  work  with  nuclear  weapons  and  computer  simulation.  Our  ex- 
plosive experts  are  people  who  are  more  into  the  physical  effects 
of  explosives;  in  other  words,  these  are  people  who  blow  things  up 
for  a  living.  These  are  military  people.  And  we  went  out  and  looked 
at  the  physical  evidence,  the  size  of  the  crater,  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  at  the  buildings  and  at  the  vehicles  that  were  parked  in  the 
parking  lot  and  looked  at  the  blast  on  those  vehicles,  on  wind- 
shields, some  of  which  were  still  intact,  the  paint. 

I  personally  walked  in  that  parking  lot  looking  at  the  vehicles 
and  actually  found  leaves  on  the  trees  and  bushes  that  were  within 
120  feet  of  the  blast.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  compelling  pieces  of 
physical  evidence  we  came  up  with  is  there  was  a  security  police- 
man who,  responding  to  the  call  for  help  from  Building  131,  had 
parked  his  HMMWV  and  was  running  toward  the  building  where 
that  blast  went  off.  He  was  only  slightly  over  80  feet  away  from 
this  blast  and  he  survived.  He  not  only  survived,  he  was  on  his  feet 
talking  the  next  day.  So  we  just  think  the  physical  evidence  says 
that  the  method  that  we  used  to  estimate  this  bomb  by  the  sci- 
entific facts  is  wrong. 

So  the  reason  we  want  to  call  this  to  your  attention  is  that  we 
think  we  have  to  either  go  with  the  people  who  look  at  physical  evi- 
dence or  we  have  to  adjust  our  computer  models  or  we  are  going 
to  start  getting  wrong  answers  as  we  do  these  calculations  in  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  will  ask  a  question.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said 
that  the  noncombatants  would  be  moved  to  an  area  where  they 
would  be  residing  and  they  can  work  and  live  there  and  that  you 
are  working  on  the  security  aspects  of  it.  Are  we  talking  about  only 
Americans  who  are  stationed  there?  Do  we  have  any  French  or  any 
British,  any  others  than  Americans  at  the  compound  where  they 
would  be  moving  in? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  the  combatant  area  at  Prince  Sultan  Air 
Base,  there  will  be  French  and  British  and  Saudis  working  and  liv- 
ing as  well  as  Americans,  but  the  great  majority  of  forces  there  will 
be  American.  In  Eskan  Village,  there  will  also  be  non-Americans 
living  there,  but  again,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  going  to  be 
Americans. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  their  SOP  that  they  have 
used,  the  terrorists,  where  they  use  vehicles,  utilize  parking  spaces, 
suicide  bombings,  this  area  where  they  will  be  residing,  can  we  as- 
sume that  they  won't  have  a  threat,  that  the  skies  would  be  secure, 
that  they  might  change  the  ways  that  they  have  operated  before? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  What  they  have  used  before  is  vehicles  and  suicide 
bombers  specifically  when  I  look  back  at  Beirut,  but  will  the  skies 
be  secure  that  they  will  fire  a  missile  into  a  compound  or  they 
might  use  a  helicopter?  Has  that  been  considered? 

Secretary  Perry.  Any  of  the  compounds  that  I  described  or  even 
that  I  can  conceive  of  would  be  vulnerable  to  a  mortar  attack  or 
a  missile  attack.  Short  of  going  into  deep  underground  bunkers, 
there  is  no  way  I  know  of  protecting  against  that  kind  of  attack. 
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General  Shalikashvili.  I  fully  agree  with  Secretary  Perry's  anal- 
ysis. However,  I  must  say  that,  for  instance,  to  ensure  that  on 
Prince  Sultan  Air  Base  we  do  have  some  degree  of  protection,  we 
are  moving  a  Patriot  system  to  that  air  base  to  give  them  some 
measure  of  protection,  but  clearly  that  doesn't  protect  you  from 
mortars  being  fired. 

But  compared  to  where  they  are  coming  from,  that  base  offers 
considerable,  considerable  improvement  in  their  security,  but  noth- 
ing is  perfect,  and  my  whole  notion  of  it  is  that  the  antiterrorism 
effort  is  a  living  effort;  that  is,  you  can't  say  we  are  going  to  do 
these  10  things  and  then  we  are  going  to  be  all  right,  because  the 
terrorist  is  working  as  fast  and  hard  as  you  are  to  find  ways  to 
overcome  what  you  did. 

General  Shalikashvili.  So  if  you  have  a  mind  set  that  we  can 
ride  out  and  annex  the  things  we  must  do  and  establish  a  time  line 
to  do  it,  then  we  wash  our  hands  of  it.  It  won't  happen.  It  just 
won't  work. 

As  you  work  these  things  and  as  you  learn  more  about  what  he 
is  thinking,  I  think  we  are  facing  from  now  on  a  continuous  cycle 
of  improvements  and  changes  that  you  make,  and  how  successful 
you  are  in  staying  ahead  of  him  depends  how  good  your  intel- 
ligence, particularly  your  HUMINT,  is,  so  you  can  get  into  what  he 
is  planning  as  far  as  methods  and  procedures  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  So  I  can  feel  confident  to  say  that  now  we  know 
where  the  threat  is,  we  will  be  looking  at  the  sky  as  well  so  that 
our  troops  would  be  safe  as  well  from  that  threat? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  we  have  to  be  agile  enough  to 
look  ahead  at  all  of  the  things  he  could  do.  But  we  should  not  mis- 
lead ourselves  that  there  is  foolproof  protection  against  anything 
terrorists  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlelady  from  Jacksonville,  FL,  Mrs.  Fowl- 
er. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  I  want  to  thank  Secretary  Perry  and  General 
Shalikashvili  for  being  here  today,  and  I  know  you  both  care  very 
deeply  about  the  safety  of  members  of  our  military  service.  I  also 
want  to  thank  General  Downing  for  the  thoroughness  and  honesty 
of  his  report.  I  read  parts  of  it. 

I  am  very  concerned.  I  had  a  constituent,  M.  Sgt.  Michael 
Houser,  35  years  old,  from  Palm  Coast,  FL,  graduate  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  who  was  1  of  the  19  that  died  in  this  bombing.  I 
have  been  very  personally  concerned  about  this  and  done  some 
looking  into  it,  and  I  think  it  is  truly  inexcusable,  what  we  allow 
to  happen. 

I  want  to  share  Congressman  Weldon's  concerns  about  the  inves- 
tigations into  who  is  going  to  be  held  responsible.  I  think  it  needs 
to  go  up  as  well  as  down.  And  I  think  also  senior  civilian  officials 
also  need  to  be  held  accountable,  because  we  know  the  Pentagon 
is  really  run  by  the  civilian  official  too,  and  I  think  there  is  defi- 
nitely some  accountability  that  needs  to  be  held  there.  I  don't  know 
how  that  is  operating,  because  I  don't  think  you  are  well  informed. 
Secretary  Perry,  by  people  under  you,  and  someone  in  that  chain 
of  your  command  needs  also  to  be  held  accountable  here. 
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As  I  looked  through  the  report  from  General  Downing,  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  I  raised  this  question  to  you  when  you 
gave  the  briefing  to  a  group  at  the  Pentagon  after  the  bombing,  be- 
cause you  had  on  the  wall  the  listing  of  the  40  recommendations 
that  had  been  made  back  in  January  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations.  And  I  raised  that  question  then:  Why  wasn't  1 
of  those  40  recommendations  sort  of  a  basic  one,  moving  the  perim- 
eter out,  as  Representative  Hunter  said  earlier? 

It  was  not  very  far  out,  and  yet  this  office,  that  I  think  must 
need  overhauling,  because  if  they  eliminated,  omitted,  from  their 
40  recommendations,  a  very  basic  one  that  would  have  saved  many 
lives,  then  somebody  in  that  office  isn't  paying  attention  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  security  of  our  forces. 

So  they  made  40  recommendations  in  January,  one  of  which  is 
not  what  would  have  helped  us,  and  one  would  have  helped  us  tre- 
mendously. The  one  which  would  have  helped  us,  which  was  cover- 
ing those  windows  in  plastic  film,  recommendations  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 6  months  later,  that  has  not  been  done.  Many  of  our  service- 
men who  died  would  have  been  saved  if  that  simple  recommenda- 
tion would  have  been  followed  through. 

Whether  that  is  from  a  lack  of  funds  or  followup,  I  don't  know 
why  it  wasn't,  but  those  were  specific  recommendations  made  after 
the  bombing  in  Riyadh  by  our  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions, and  even  that  was  not  followed  on. 

I  am  reading  through  his  report  when  I  see  that  no  member  of 
the  U.S.  central  chain  of  command  ever  inspected  force  protection 
at  Khobar  Towers.  When  I  see  that  no  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  Central  Command,  chain  of  command,  inspected  physical 
security  at  Khobar  Towers,  that  is  inexcusable. 

You  know  they  knew  what  was  going  on  90  days  before  this  oc- 
curred. There  had  been  a  series  of  incidents  that  had  raised  con- 
cern about  this  particular  facility  and  what  would  happen  there, 
and  yet  no  one  within  this  chain  of  command  physically  went  in 
there  to  look  and  see  what  has  or  has  not  been  done. 

Just  as  I  read  this,  it  was  unbelievable  to  me.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  here  we  have  lost  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  young 
men  that  could  have  possibly  been  prevented.  Then  I  see  the  con- 
flicts in  testimony. 

We  hear  from  the  Pentagon  that  requests  were  made  to  move  the 
fence  back  and  the  Saudis  didn't  agree.  Then  I  read  in  this  report 
and  see  that  no  one  really  ever  officially  asked  that  it  be  moved 
back,  and  the  notes  don't  reflect  that  it  was  asked  to  be  moved 
back. 

So  between  the  combination  that  it  was  never  recommended  to 
be  moved  back  and  there  being  no  official  record  anywhere  that  it 
was  ever  asked  of  the  Saudis  to  move  it  back  leads  me  to  think 
that  we  didn't.  Yet  there  is  a  conflict  because  we  have  people  with- 
in the  Pentagon  saying,  "Oh,  yes,  it  is  really  the  Saudis'  fault.  We 
wanted  it  moved  back,  and  they  never  did."  Somebody  is  not  telling 
the  truth  somewhere,  and  whoever  that  is,  I  think,  needs  to  be 
taken  care  of  also  because  that  was  something  that  should  have 
been  handled. 

Then  on  this  funding  discrepancy,  I  know  there  is  a  report  from 
the  joint  staff  that  said  about  the  cuts  in  the  funding.  From  my 
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reading  of  it — and  I  read  your  letter  that  you  wrote  back  to  Senator 
Daschle,  Secretary  Perry,  and  I  know  we  spend  $5  billion  on 
antiterrorist  activity.  But  you  can  spend  $20  billion,  and  if  it  isn't 
spent  properly,  it  isn't  going  to  do  any  good. 

In  my  reading  of  this,  that  the  Air  Force  account  that  was  to  go 
to  antiterrorist  protection  activities  for  our  air  forces  overseas,  that 
that  account  over  the  past  3  years  had  been  cut  by  82  percent,  now, 
if  that  is  correct — and  in  this  letter  it  says  this  one  Air  Force  pro- 
gram was  reduced  from  $10.6  million  to  $1.9  million — if  that  is 
that  account  and  that  is  correct,  spending  $5  billion  didn't  help  at 
all  if  you  were  cutting  that  particular  account.  Was  that  why  the 
windows  were  covered?  Was  the  money  not  there?  I  don't  know. 

Again,  there  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  I  hope  are  being  asked 
within  your  investigation  as  to  what  was  or  was  not  done,  and 
what  I  would  appreciate,  because  I  couldn't  really  tell  from  the  let- 
ter you  sent  to  Senator  Daschle,  if  we  could  get  a  better  breakdown 
on  what  has  been  spent  historically  over  these  past  3  years  on  force 
protection  and  counterterrorism  for  these  different  accounts,  be- 
cause it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  here.  If  I  am  incorrect,  I  certainly 
stand  corrected. 

And  at  a  time  when  this  administration  is  demanding  that  we 
put  the  defense  dollars  on  the  table  and  cut  them  again  and  again, 
right  now,  this  week — that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with — yet  we  are 
not  protecting  our  forces  overseas,  it  does  not  match.  So  I  don't  see 
how  this  administration  can  say  cut  defense  dollars  yet  we  are  not 
spending  them  to  protect  them. 

I  would  appreciate  any  followup  that  you  can  do.  I  know  you  are 
deeply  concerned  over  this.  I  feel  you  weren't  furnished  with  the  in- 
formation you  should  have  been  furnished  with  early  on  in  this 
process.  I  hope  there  will  be  accountability  up  and  down  the  chain, 
both  civilian  and  military. 

I  want  to  thank  you. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mrs.  Fowler,  I  would  only  comment  that  I  have 
directed  our  comptroller  to  put  together  a  different  way  of  designat- 
ing and  aggregating  our  funds  so  that  force  protection  issues  are 
isolated  and  can  be  aggregated  together  so  that  any  decisions  we 
make  about  force  protection,  we  would  have  much  better  account- 
ing methods,  but  knowing  what  resources  we  are  putting  on  them, 
how  to  increase  the  resources,  and  measuring  the  effects  we  get 
from  increasing  those  resources. 

Mrs.  Fowler.  Thank  you.  But  I  would  also  like  to  know  what  we 
have  been  doing  with  those  accounts. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  today.  And,  Secretary  Perry,  I 
want  to  commend  you  on  your  statement  this  morning,  which  I 
think  was  thorough,  extensive,  and  comprehensive  in  the  way  it 
was  presented  and  the  action  that  you  have  taken. 

There  were  some  comments  that  I  read  in  different  articles  on 
this  incident  that  indicated  that  perhaps  there  was  some  lack  of 
communication  between  the  onsite  commanders  and  the  chain  of 
command  above  them  about  action  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  secu- 
rity of  this  housing  project. 
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Are  steps  being  taken  to  ensure  that  when  matters  of  security  for 
installations  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local  commander, 
that  it  does  get  to  the  right  authority  above  to  ensure  that  action 
is  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies  that  may  be  observed  and  re- 
ported? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  General  Shalikashvili  to  an- 
swer that  more  in  detail. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to  specifi- 
cally, Mr.  Pickett,  is  that  there  have  been  reports  that  General 
Schwalier  did  not  notify  his  superiors  when  he  experienced  some 
difficulties  in  getting  some  things  done. 

Secretary  Perry  has  specifically  included  in  that  directive  that  he 
referred  to  in  his  opening  statement  that  I  spoke  to  the  require- 
ment to  refer  all  such  issues  up  the  chain  of  command. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  think  that  a  commander  would  not  auto- 
matically notify  his  subordinate,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  incidents  when,  in  fact,  such  requests  were  submitted  higher 
up  that  everything  wasn't  done  to  fulfill  those  requirements. 

So  I  cannot  explain  to  you  why  in  this  particular  case  it  hap- 
pened. But  just  to  be  safe  and  to  not  allow  this  to  happen  again, 
it  is  now  in  writing  that  on  the  issue  of  antiterrorism,  force  protec- 
tion, commanders  are  required  to  report  those  issues  up  the  chain 
of  command  when  they  cannot,  themselves,  resolve  them  rapidly. 

Mr.  Pickett.  The  other  matter  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
which  raises  a  considerable  amount  of  concern  in  my  mind  is  that 
of  the  human  intelligence  issue  that  has  been  commented  on  sev- 
eral times.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  that  I  know  is  not  totally 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  And  some  ref- 
erence was  made  to  requirements  imposed  by  the  CIA  on  how  we 
acquired  and  utilized  human  intelligence  factors  that  we — that 
would  be  required  to  provide  adequate  information  on  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  these  localities  where  the  military  bases  are  located. 

Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  more  about  what  may  be  required  to 
ensure  that  the  Defense  Department  has  adequate  access  to  its 
own  human  intelligence  and  whether  or  not  additional  legislative 
action  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  that  authority  is  there? 

General  Shalikashvili.  We  have,  of  course,  in  the  Department, 
in  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  a  division  that  deals  with 
human  intelligence,  military  in  particular.  All  of  it — all  of  human 
intelligence  is  extraordinarily  closely  coordinated  between  the  CIA 
and  us. 

The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  we  should  not  draw  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  human  intelligence  was  faulted  in  a  Long  Com- 
mission report,  that  somehow  nothing  had  been  done  about  it  and 
that  we  are  still  today  where  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  bombing 
in  Beirut.  A  number  of  things  had  been  done  to  streamline,  make 
human  intelligence  more  effective,  and  increase  our  capability. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  is  that  in  order  for  human  in- 
telligence to  be  effective  with  terrorists,  is  that  you  have  to  be  able 
to  get  into  those  organizations.  They  are  often  very  small,  very 
clannish.  There  is  no  way  that  you  are  going  to  train  an  agent  in 
MIT  and  send  him  off  and  he  will  somehow  get  into  one  of  those 
cells  and  be  able  to  report  on  it.  You  have  to  recruit  people  who, 
by  culture,  by  almost  family,  are  part  of  that  group. 
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It  is  true  that  you  can  say  we  must  recruit  more  case  officers 
who  can  go  out  and  find  more  such  people  that  can  do  that.  It  is 
true  that  more  money  can  help  you.  But  it  would  be  wrong  if  we 
walked  out  of  here  and  we  thought  that  we  could  appropriate  more 
money  or  just  change  some  law,  which  I  know  you  didn't  imply, 
that  somehow  this  problem  will  get  better. 

It  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  thing,  because  the  terrorists 
themselves  have  realized  that  we  and  others  are  trying  to  infiltrate 
them.  So  they  are  much  more  careful  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
keeping  this  very  small,  very  tightly  controlled.  They,  themselves, 
are  so  compartmentalized  because  they  learned  the  danger  of  get- 
ting infiltrated.  The  issue  is  much  more  complex  than  money  and 
procedures. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Perry's  organization  and  Dr.  Deutch's  or- 
ganization, all  the  best  people,  are  trying  to  find  out  a  way  that 
we  can  get  at  this,  and  it  could  be  that  we  will  have  to  come  back 
to  you,  Mr.  Pickett,  and  to  this  committee  and  others  and  talk 
about  some  changes  in  law. 

So  far — and  I  met  yesterday  with  representatives  of  the  CIA — it 
is  not  apparent  that  any  changes  in  law  are  required.  It  could  be. 
But  we  are  going  to  work  very  hard,  because  while  we  have  gotten 
better,  so  have  they  in  denying  us  access  to  that  information  that 
we  need. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pickett. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Chambliss. 

Mr.  Chambliss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  first  of  all  say  to  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  will  pass  on 
my  commendation  to  the  President  for  his  decision  to  hold  the 
briefing  yesterday  with  Members  of  Congress  regarding  the  current 
situation  that  exists  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  fully  understand  that  all  535  Members  can't  be  fully  advised  of 
what  is  going  on,  nor  can  all  members  of  this  committee  be  kept 
fully  advised  of  what  is  going  on.  But  I  know  you  agree  that  it  is 
important  that  leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be  fully  informed 
of  what  is  happening  there.  I  certainly  hope  those  briefings  will 
continue  until  this  crisis  is  concluded. 

General  Downing,  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  very  straight- 
forward and  forthright  report  in  a  situation  that  had  to  be  very 
personally  difficult  for  you  to  carry  out,  certainly  because  of  the 
loss  of  life  of  American  servicemen,  and  I  commend  you  for  the  job 
that  you  did.  You  once  again  served  your  country  very  well. 

General  Shalikashvili,  you  are  certainly  a  great  warrior  and  a 
real  American  hero.  You  served  with  a  lot  of  great  warriors.  But 
it  is  kind  of  obvious  that,  as  we  have  talked  about  or  heard  you 
all  talk  about  today,  even  the  greatest  of  warriors  can't  defeat  an 
enemy  that  he  can't  see  or  doesn't  know  whether  or  not  he  exists. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  you  are  talking  about,  that  we 
have  to  expand  the  perimeters,  we  have  to  make  additional  capital 
improvements  at  various  locations  to  try  to  ensure  force  protection. 
But  as  you  alluded  to  earlier  in  response  to  Mr.  Ortiz's  question, 
the  safest  of  bases  are  really  not  safe  from  all  terrorist  attacks,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  v/eapons  in  the  hands  of  terrorists  that  will 
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penetrate  that  1,200-foot  barrier  just  like  they  did  the  80-foot  bar- 
rier. They  just  change  the  significance  and  the  whatnot  of  their 
weapons  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do,  if  that  is  where  they  at- 
tack- 
General  Shalikashvili,  you  and  General  Downing  both  alluded  to 
the  intelligence  issue,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  physical  improvement  issue.  I  know  we  have  got  to 
make  certain  physical  improvements,  but  you  are  talking  about 
spending  the  billions  of  dollars  that  you  alluded  to.  And  I  just  won- 
der, first  of  all,  is  our  money  not  better  spent  trying  to  improve 
that  intelligence  as  opposed  to  trying  to  improve  the  physical  as- 
pects of  our  bases? 

And  the  second  part  of  my  question,  gentlemen,  is  that  this  com- 
mittee has  had  an  ongoing  battle  with  this  administration  over  the 
DOD  budget,  and  here  we  are  talking  about  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  capital  improvements,  intelligence,  and  whatever  else  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  diminish  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  personnel.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  cut 
back  on  R&D,  procurement  of  weapons. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  administration  is  willing  to  reassess  its  de- 
cision to  seek  cuts  in  defense  spending  and  if  we  can  get  together 
and  agree  on  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  spend  more  money  and 
that  budget  is  going  to  have  to  be  plussed  up  to  take  care  of  the 
things  that  you  are  talking  about. 

If  I  could  get  you  gentlemen  to  address  those  two  questions  for 
me,  please. 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  make  a  quick  comment  on  dollars  in  in- 
telligence versus  dollars  in  facilities.  I  think  for  the  reason  that  you 
described,  dollar  for  dollar,  we  get  a  better  investment  in  intel- 
ligence when  we  can  identify  projects  that  have  a  reasonably  high 
payoff. 

As  General  Shalikashvili  was  describing,  sometimes  human  in- 
telligence, which  is  our  best  source  here,  it  is  very  hard  to  develop. 
But  the  limitation  should  be  the  availability  of  the  intelligence  op- 
portunities, not  the  dollars.  And  so  when  we  have  those  opportuni- 
ties, that  should  be  our  first  choice.  We  want  to  seek  out  and  find 
the  terrorists  before  they  strike,  not  hunker  down  and  protect  our- 
selves from  the  strikes. 

So  I  think  the  basic  point  you  are  making  is  absolutely  correct. 
Let  me  see  if  General  Shalikashvili  wants  to  comment  on  that. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  But  until 
we  have  a  high  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
terrorists  and  will  know  what  their  plans  are  and  where  and  when 
and  how  they  intend  to  strike  us,  you  have  to,  as  an  insurance  pol- 
icy, proceed  with  providing  the  protective  measures. 

But  if  we  don't  get  intelligence,  we  will  be  pouring  more  and 
more  money  down,  protecting  ourselves,  and  never  being  able  to 
fully  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chambliss.  Do  we  plan  to  do  that?  Maybe  this  isn't  the  right 
forum.  Maybe  we  need  a  different  hearing  for  that.  But  my  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  moving  in  a  direction  in  addition  to  those  physical 
improvements? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  we  are.  I  also  would  note  that  we  have 
had  some  successes  in  that  regard.  The  successes  are  not  as  well 
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publicized  because  averting  a  disaster,  averting  a  tragedy,  is  not 
the  same  news  as  the  tragedy  itself. 

But  the  most  remarkable  success  in  that  recently  was  in  captur- 
ing the  terrorist  known  as  Yousef,  who  was  involved  in  the  World 
Trade  Center,  who  was  plotting  other  very  extensive  terrorist  ac- 
tivities when  he  was  captured. 

So  there  are  some  successes  along  the  way  too,  and,  without 
question  in  my  mind,  intelligence  directed  toward  detecting  and 
preempting  terrorist  activities  is  the  best — dollar  for  dollar,  best 
way  we  can  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Chambliss.  What  about  the  second  question  on  plussing  up 
the  budget? 

Secretary  PERRY.  On  that  I  will  only  comment  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  comparable  committee  did  make — put  together 
a  budget  which  was  substantially  higher  than  the  President's  budg- 
et for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  and  the  President  did  sign  that. 

Mr.  Chambliss.  I  assume  then  that  your  response  is  in  the  af- 
firmative, that  there  will  be  a  reassessment  on  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  and  the  defense  budget  in  future  years. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  certainly  will  have  to — as  we  get  a  better 
estimate  of  what  the  costs  are  of  these  various  force  protection  im- 
provements we  are  talking  about,  there  certainly  may  have  to  be 
a  reassessment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Because  of  time — we  have  a  vote  on — I  won't  compliment  all  of 
you  gentlemen. 

General  Downing,  it  is  always  nice  to  have  you  here.  You  com- 
manded a  superb  force  of  special  operating  forces,  and  we  are 
proud  of  that. 

And,  Dr.  Perry,  you  have  jet  lag  this  morning.  Maybe  you  had 
better  rest  a  little  bit  to  get  back  into  normal  condition. 

I  have  some  observations,  and  I  have  been  observing  what  has 
happened  here  at  the  Capitol.  Every  time  there  is  a  bomb  threat 
somewhere,  they  go  on  high  alert  and  search  the  trunks  and  look 
underneath  the  cars,  and  in  another  couple  days  that  is  done  away 
with.  I  imagine  this  is  a  pretty  tough  time  to  keep  people  on  high 
alert  all  the  time.  In  reality,  in  the  real  world,  it  must  be  a  very 
difficult  thing. 

But  I  also  notice  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  privatized  security 
forces.  If  the  war  on  terrorism — I  am  talking  about  in  the  United 
States,  at  your  Pentagon,  which  is  a  vital  place.  You  have 
privatized,  and  you  have — you  are  in  competition  now  with  7-Elev- 
en,  K-Mart,  and  things  like  that. 

You  can  walk  on  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  you  can  drive  on  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  where  there  are  nuclear  reactors,  without 
being  stopped  at  a  gate.  So  I  mean,  we  had  better  worry  about 
what  is  happening  right  here  too. 

If  terrorism  is  a  war  of  the  future — and  I  will  get  to  that  in  a 
minute — then  we  had  better  worry  about  right  here,  too,  in  our  se- 
curity, maybe  not  as  high  alert  as  we  have  overseas,  but  certainly 
we  need  to  look  into  particularly  where  you  have  nuclear  reactors. 
If  it  is  a  school  post,  maybe  you  don't  need  the  guards  at  gates,  but 
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wait  until  you  have  nuclear  reactors.  I  think  maybe  you  had  better 
look  at  that  again. 

And  the  other  thing  that  was  missing  in  your  testimony — and  I 
am  sure  by  design — how  is  our  investigation  going?  Is  a  foreign  na- 
tion involved  in  this?  And  if  it  is,  have  we  ever  sent  the  word  what 
we  would  do  to  foreign  nations  involved  in  terrorism?  I  think  we 
need  to  have  a  definitive  statement  of  what  we  would  do. 

But  what  I  am  really  driving  at — and  I  have  to  be  fast  in  doing 
this — Mr.  Dellums  raised  a  point  that  kind  of  scared  me  because 
you  didn't  answer  it,  and  I  don't  know  who  is  watching  here.  And 
he  raised  the  point,  I  think — I  don't  want  to  speak  for  him — I  think 
he  raised  the  point,  if  terrorism  is  the  war  of  the  future,  why  do 
we  need  all  of  this  equipment  that  we  are  amassing  and  research- 
ing? 

I  don't  want  to  speak  for  him  because  I  would  disagree  with  him 
that  we  need  both,  but  I  think  I  need  to  hear  it  from  you  if  I  am 
right. 

Am  I  right,  Mr.  Dellums? 

Mr.  Dellums.  That  wasn't  the  major  thrust  of  my  point,  but  ob- 
viously that  is  a  byproduct  of  what  I  was  raising.  But  my  main 
point  was  to  focus  on  the  significance  of  terrorism.  I  was  not  trying 
to  be  cute. 

Mr.  SiSiSKY.  I  know  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Dellums.  My  question  was  very  direct.  It  was  trying  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  threat  of  terrorism  to  a  higher  order  of  magnitude 
based  on  what  I  had  heard  here.  But  obviously  that  may  be  a  by- 
product. 

Mr.  SislSKY.  I  wanted  to  clear  it  up  because  I  think  you  need 
both  to  fight  both.  I  think  that  is  all. 

We  have  got  to  go  vote,  so  thank  you  for  being  here. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Hunter  [presiding].  Mr.  Buyer. 

We  are  going  to  keep  going.  The  Secretary  has  a  limited  amount 
of  time  here.  There  is  a  vote  on  right  now  on  the  support  of  the 
families  of  aviation  disasters.  The  Secretary  needs  to  leave,  I  un- 
derstand— correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — by  about  12:30. 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes;  we  have  a  hearing  with  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Until  12:45.  Can  you  stick  around  to  12:45? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Until  12:45;  let's  say  that,  folks. 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  staying  to  12:45,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  5-minute  recess  to  give  people  a  chance  to  vote  and  give  us 
a  chance,  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Without  objection,  we  will  convene  at  about  23 
after. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  And,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, while  our  members  are  coming  back  from  their  vote,  let  me 
ask  you  a  question  that  goes  back  to  my  earlier  line  of  questioning 
with  respect  to  perimeters. 

Approximately — and  maybe  General  Shalikashvili  can  really  help 
us  on  this — approximately  how  many  installations,  military  instal- 
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lations  which  house  substantial  numbers  of  mihtary  personnel,  do 
we  have  in  the  Middle  East? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number.  I 
have  to  do  that  for  the  record.  But  it  is  several  hundred. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  are  sixty  seven  (67)  military  installations  in  the  Middle  East  that  house 
substantial  numbers  of  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Have  you  made  a  review  in  the  wake  of  this  bomb- 
ing in  terms  of  perimeter  distances  or  housing  distances  from  pub- 
lic traffic  areas? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  have  not  personally,  but  we  have  asked 
CENTCOM  to  do  so,  and  they  have  completed  a  very  extensive 
threat  assessment,  looking  at  all  aspects  of  it,  including  how  close 
to  the  perimeter  there  are  public  roads  or  parking  lots  or  whatever. 
So  that,  in  fact,  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Hunter.  You  haven't  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  that 
yet? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  I  personally  have  not. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Is  it  your  information  that  that  is  going  to  require 
a  number  of  moves  in  the  Middle  East  or  the  personnel  at  those 
locations? 

General  Shalikashvili.  It  already  has  in  some  cases.  In  some 
cases  a  decision  was  made  to  disperse  people  so  they  would  not,  in 
fact,  provide  a  target.  It  is  really  being  taken  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Question:  Have  you  made  any  decision  with  respect 
to  a  mandatory  spacing  of  American  barrack  areas  from  public  traf- 
fic areas  in  the  Middle  East  where  you  said: 

This  is  the  way  it  is,  you  are  going  to  be  at  least  200  meters,  300  meters,  from 
a  public  area;  and  if  a  commander  can't  do  that,  let  me  know,  and  we  are  going 
to  find  a  way  to  either  move  you  or  do  some  MILCON  that  will  accommodate  those 
people  in  a  different  area? 

Have  you  laid  down  a  standard,  minimum  standard,  of  spacing 
from  public  traffic  areas  for  American  barracks  or  living  areas  or 
operating  areas? 

General  Shalikashvili.  No.  What  we  have  done  instead  so  far  is 
what  Secretary  Perry  has  described,  and  that  is  take  the  majority 
of  our  people  and  move  them  on  to  the  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base, 
where  we  know  we  have  some  1,200,  or  whatever,  feet  of  standoff 
distance.  We  have  taken  the  majority  of  the  families  and  moved 
them  into  Eskan  Village  where,  again,  we  have  the  requisite  stand- 
off distance. 

What  we  now  need  to  deal  with  are  the  remaining  installation 
that  we  still  have  there,  or  housing  area,  or  groups  of  people,  and 
to  see  whether  to  take  them  and  move  them  into  tents  or  whether 
to  disperse  them,  and  that  includes  our  post  exchanges  and  other 
installations. 

So  we  are  taking  it  case  by  case  rather  than  establishing  the 
standard  that,  unless  you  can  meet  1,200  feet  or  some  other  one, 
then  we  have  to  close  it.  At  least  so  far  that  has  been  our  effort. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  ask  you  a  little  different  question.  I  take 
it  you  looked  at  the  obvious  cases  where  you  don't  have  much  spac- 
ing, you  don't  have  much  standoff,  and  you  said  let's  get  people  to 
these  air  bases  where  we  have  1,200  feet  of  standoff  pending  fur- 
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ther  action  or  decisions  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  deploy  these  per- 
sonnel. 

Is  that  what  you  have  done?  You  have  taken  the  obvious  trouble 
areas,  and  you  have  at  least  brought  the  people  into  a  safe  area 
pending  your 

General  Shalikashvili.  That  includes  the  vast  majority  of  the 
personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Hunter.  OK. 

General  Downing,  on  that  point,  we  have  taken  you — you  have 
listened  to  the  description  of  the  Department's  force  protection  ini- 
tiative. In  light  of  your  review  and  the  context  of  the  information 
you  have  assimilated  in  this  review,  how  do  you  judge  that  initia- 
tive? Do  you  think  it  is  any  good?  Do  you  think  it  is  excellent? 

General  Downing.  In  my  opening  comment,  Congressman,  I 
made  the  statement  that  we  thought  it  was  a  good  approach  to  the 
recommendations  that  we  had  set  forth. 

In  one  of  my  subsequent  answers  to  a  question,  I  said  one  of  the 
key  factors  I  thought  was  important  was  to  be  able  to  institutional- 
ize an  agency  there  that  can  look  after  force  protection,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  action  plan  does  this.  I  also  said  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  watch  this  over  time. 

One  thing  about  an  effective  combatting  terrorism  plan  is  that  if 
it  is  really  good,  nothing  happens.  In  other  words,  you  are  pro- 
tected. And  of  course  when  nothing  happens,  that  is  when  people 
can  get  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Things  have  been  done  in  the  past,  as  I  mentioned,  after  Beirut. 
But  then  after  a  long  period  of  time  that  nothing  happens,  people 
get  lulled  in  a  false  sense  of  security.  That  is  what  I  think  we  have 
to  watch.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  heightened  awareness. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  just  expand  that,  then  recognize  Mr.  Buyer. 
But  just  follow  that,  you  made  several  comments  earlier  in  the 
hearing  that  you  thought  the  commander  of  the  base  who  is  pres- 
ently being  taken  to  task  for  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing  was  dealt 
a  bad  hand,  that  he  was  put  into  a  crowded  area  where  he  had 
close  proximity  to  public  traffic,  he  had  a  rotation  of  approximately 
10  percent  of  his  command  leaving  every  week  or  so,  where  you  did 
not  have  a  continuity  of  leadership  that  allows  you  to  do  some  far- 
reaching  things. 

This  gentleman,  as  I  understand  it,  potentially  will  be  disciplined 
for  what  occurred.  What  could  he  have  done?  I  am  looking  at  the 
fact  you  had  the  public  traffic  right  up  against  the  housing  area  for 
these  troops.  What  was  in  his  power  to  change  that? 

General  Downing.  The  report,  the  assessment,  very  explicitly  ad- 
dresses this.  There  were  things  within  his  power  that  he  could 
have  done  that  could  have,  in  hindsight,  20/20  hindsight,  made  his 
position  much  stronger.  We  believe  there  was  an  adequate  body  of 
information  that  there  was  a  terrorist  threat.  Certainly  Khobar 
Towers  was  one  of  the  three  high-profile  threat  areas  in  the  gulf 
region. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  effort  was  directed  toward  what  the 
chairman  addressed,  and  that  is  stopping  the  penetrating  bomber. 

Now — and  I  agree  100  percent  with  General  Shalikashvili  on 
that.  Had  that  truck  bomb  penetrated  that  perimeter,  we  would 
have  had  a  disaster  on  our  hands  that  could  well  have  been  of  the 
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magnitude  of  Beirut  in  1983.  That  didn't  happen.  Certainly  those 
19  lives  we  did  not  want  to  lose,  but  we  could  have  lost — the  num- 
ber of  lives  could  have  been  up  in  the  hundreds,  if  not  two  hun- 
dreds. 

But  what  then  happened  is,  they 

Mr.  Hunter.  You  are  saying  that  the  commander  of  the  base  was 
not  negligent;  he  did  take  some  actions. 

General  Downing.  I  am  not  done  yet,  Mr.  Congressman.  What 
he  did  do  was  concentrate  his  effort  on  the  penetrating  bomb. 
There  were  a  variety  of  other  threats  out  there,  not  just  a  bomb 
parked  outside  the  fence.  There  were  a  variety  of  other  terrorist 
threats  that  were  adequately  guarded  against. 

He  did  get  warning  specifically  that  that  parking  lot  was  a  prob- 
lem. They  did  not  make  any  type  of  a  request  to  move  that  fence 
out  any  distance  other  than  10  to  15  feet,  and  this  was  primarily 
for  observation.  They  relied  upon  the  Saudis  to  patrol  that  parking 
lot. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Who  would  they  make  the  request  to,  to  move  that 
fence? 

General  Downing.  They  would  take  that  to  the  Saudi  officials  at 
the  lower  level,  at  the  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel  level.  The  U.S. 
forces  claim  to  have  raised  the  issue  of  moving  the  fence  10  to  15 
feet.  Their  Saudi  counterparts  do  not  acknowledge  that.  They  said 
no,  that  did  not  happen.  And  by  the  way,  it  did  not  happen  in  writ- 
ing, but  it  was  not  done  at  the  commander  and  his  Saudi  counter- 
part flag  officer  level. 

There  was  no  training  done.  There  were  no  alarm  systems  in  the 
buildings.  We  have  talked  about  the  rotation  policy.  These  kinds  of 
things  cause  problems,  and  these  were  not  raised  by  the  com- 
mander at  the  base,  the  wing  commander,  to  his  superiors  in  the 
chain  of  command  nor  to  his  Saudi  counterparts.  So  there  was  no 
way  anyone  up  the  line  could  know  there  was  a  problem  that  they 
should  have  addressed. 

So  these  were  the  kind  of  things  that  were  in  his  purview  and 
inside  of  his  charter  as  the  commander. 

Mr.  Hunter.  He  has  got — he  has  purview  in  terms  of  changing 
the  policy  on  personnel  rotation. 

General  Downing.  He  could  not  change  it,  but  he  could  go  back 
up  the  chain  of  command  and  say,  "This  is  not  serving  me  well." 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Bm^ER.  Thank  you. 

I  appreciate  your  endurance  testifying,  especially  after  long  trav- 
el, Mr.  Secretary. 

I  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Dellums  and  disagree  with  the  com- 
ment that  this  is  a  watershed  hearing.  A  convoluted  chain  of  com- 
mand, open-ended  mission,  unclear  in  state,  unit  housed  in  central 
location,  quality  of  life  reasons,  without  adequate  protection,  terror- 
ist bomb,  Americans  killed.  That  doesn't  sound  like  1983.  I  don't 
know  what  does.  That  was  241  marines  and  sailors. 

And  the  European  theater.  My  gosh,  while  we  were  in  Germany, 
the  terrorist  threats  all  the  time  while  we  were  there.  This  isn't 
anything  new. 
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So  I  would  disagree  that  all  of  a  sudden  this  is  a  watershed  ter- 
rorist attack  upon  our  forces,  wherever  they  are  concentrated.  I 
think  this  isn't  anything  new.  So  I  would  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  this  is  watershed. 

I  do  know  that  you  have — you  have  got  a  lot  on  your  plate — 
China,  Korean  Peninsula,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  the  gulf  war  area,  the  the- 
ater of  operations,  expansions  of  NATO,  partnerships  for  peace, 
concerns  within  Moscow.  You  have  got  a  lot  on  your  plate,  and  I 
recognize  that.  I  am  congratulating  you  when  you  say,  "I  will  as- 
sume responsibility." 

I  cringe  when  you  say,  "I  am  going  to  begin  that  investigation 
down  range,"  and  because  it  does  send  the  signals  of,  "Oh,  gosh, 
who  is  about  to  hang  for  this  one?" — scapegoat,  that  type  of  thing. 

I  did  take  to  heart  your  comment  that  these  commanders  deserve 
our  gratitude,  not  our  blame.  So  I  will  be  forever  watchful  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  down  range,  and  I  recognize  what  happens 
when  you  utter  particular  words  and  how  the  military  interprets 
your  words  and  whether  or  not  they  are  serving  whatever  direction 
in  leadership  you  are  giving  them. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  that  with  you. 

I  also  want  to  let  you  know  that  when  you  conducted  the  missile 
strikes,  I  quickly  came  to  the  defense  of  the  President  and  agreed 
with  those  missile  strikes.  I  spoke  at  the  American  Legion  National 
Convention  and  shared  that. 

I  was  immediately  followed  by  Ross  Perot,  who  brought  up  the 
issues  of,  well,  this  is  a  lot  about  politics.  I  felt  that  the  remarks 
were  rather  pale.  I  will  share  with  you — I  am — I  feel  a  little  dif- 
ferently today. 

I  feel  a  little  differently  because  now  that  I  see  that  some  of  the 
perhaps  relationship  building  perhaps  maybe  wasn't  there  like  it 
could  have  been  there  and  that  you  have  to  mend  fences — not  nec- 
essarily mend  fences,  but  it  is  consultations.  Friends  don't  particu- 
larly like  consultations  after  the  fact;  they  like  to  be  part  of  it  as 
an  ongoing  relationship. 

I  would  say  that  our  foreign  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  if 
I  were  in  your  shoes,  is  not  only  difficult  but  it  is  fragile  and  com- 
plex, because  we  had  Turkey,  a  NATO  ally,  doing  a  military  incur- 
sion right  in  against  the  Kurds,  and  it  is  very  viable  to  ask  what 
did  we  do  there  on  that  one. 

We  have  got  the  Iranians  and  Iraqis  and  what  side  we  are  going 
to  be  on.  I  am  going  to  support  the  containment  policy  here,  and 
I  applaud  you  expanding  the  no-fly  zone,  but  I  don't  want  any — 
it  is  very  serious  if,  in  fact,  you  are  going  to  say  we  have  an  open 
commitment,  and  we  are  going  to  turn  the  vise  on  the  containment 
policy,  and  we  are  going  to  remain  in  good  relationship  with  those 
coalition  partners  to  our  Arab  allies,  who  are  not  necessarily  so 
thrilled  about  discussions  today  here  about  permanent  fixed  facili- 
ties on  Arab  soil. 

I  mean,  I  understand  why  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  your 
words  about,  well,  it  is  contingencies  and  those  kinds  of  things,  but 
as  per  planning  purposes  in  rotations  and  those  kinds  of  things,  we 
are  talking  about  more  fixed  time  facilities. 

And  I  couldn't  help  but  also  throw  in  the  analogies  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula  here  about  the  subunified  commands,  why  we  don't  have 
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that  there  in  operations.  I  don't  understand  that.  Those  are  big  pol- 
icy decisions  that  are  made  at  your  level,  gentlemen,  not  at  the 
base  commander  level,  and  how  those  feed  down-line. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  watershed  here  today. 

Let  me  ask  the — the  question  I  want  to  ask  about  is  the  host  na- 
tion cooperation  on  the  investigation.  I  remember  that  when  the 
terrorists  were  executed,  they  didn't  permit  us  to  go  in  and  inter- 
view them — isn't  that  right? — in  the  Riyadh  incident. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not  right,  but  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Buyer.  It  is  not  right,  but  it  is  correct.  OK,  I  am  with  you — 
20,000  pounds — if  it  is  8,000  pounds  or  20,000  pounds,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  country  that  has  a  closed  society  and  a  closed  system. 
You  can't  even  smuggle  in  alcohol.  Up  to  20,000  pounds  of  explo- 
sives? We — are  we  participating  in  this  investigation?  Are  they 
being  cooperative  here?  Will  you  enlighten  me  here? 

Secretary  Perry.  Mr.  Buyer,  I  will  impartially  enlighten  you,  but 
I  want  to  qualify  everything  that  I  say  by  saying  the  investigation 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Saudis  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  FBI.  Defense  Department  is  not  part  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

We  care  very  much  about  the  outcome  of  the  investigation,  be- 
cause it  is  our  troops  that  are  affected  by  whatever  happens  here. 
I  have  therefore  intervened  to  the  extent  of,  the  two  times  I  have 
met  with  King  Fahd  since  the  bombing,  I  have  told  him  very 
strongly  my  views  about  the  importance  of  full  cooperation  on  this 
and  full  sharing  of  information,  because  ultimately  it  affects  the 
safety  of  our  troops. 

So  for  that  reason  I  have  had  those  discussions  and  I  have  had 
them  at  the  highest  levels  in  the  Saudi  Government. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Can  I  follow  that  up  real  quick? 

Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  mindful  that  others  are  v/aiting,  so  I  will  just  take  one. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  immensity  of  your  job  and  pain  of  human  loss 
show  on  your  face.  I  have  been  watching  you  here  for  2V2  hours, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  miss. 

I  want  to  take  my  45  seconds  to  commend  your  extraordinary 
opening  statement.  I  hope  everyone  heard  it.  You  said  at  the  close 
that  you  were  not  passing  the  buck  and  that  you  were  not  playing 
a  game  and  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  was  yours.  How  re- 
freshing to  hear  that,  and  in  this  silly  political  season  that  we  are 
in  at  the  moment.  And  how  important  for  you  to  say  that,  and  how 
much  of  a  leader  you  are.  That  is  why  you  have  the  respect  and 
affection  of  everyone  at  DOD  and  certainly  of  most  of  the  people 
in  this  body. 

I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Weldon  that  you  should  be  micromanaging 
what  you  do  from  this  point  forward.  I  think  this  is  an  authorizing 
and  oversight  committee.  Nonetheless,  I  am  confident  that  mis- 
takes— that  because  mistakes  were  made  and  they  are  recognized 
and  you  have  stepped  up  to  them,  that  corrections  will  also  be 
made,  and  so  I  want  to  say  as  a  middle  bencher  here  how  much 
affection  and  respect  you  have  from  me  and  how  confident  I  am 
that,  with  your  leadership  at  DOD,  this  problem  will  be  fixed. 

Thank  you,  and  I  yield  back. 
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Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Harman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Harman. 

We  are  trying  to  get  through  three  or  four  more  people,  and  Sec- 
retary Perry  has  other  appointments. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Shalikashvili,  I  consider  you  a  friend  and  a  soldier,  be- 
cause I  have  witnessed  over  the  last  couple  of  years  your  diligence 
to  stay  out  of  politics  and  take  care  of  our  troops  and  do  what  is 
right. 

I  would  say.  General  Downing,  that  the  Army  is  going  to  kick 
your  rear  end  in  the  next  football  game  that 

General  Downing.  If  it  is,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  4  or  5  years 
that  has  happened. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  are  due,  sir.  We  are  due. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  tactical  changes  that  you  are  making 
I  think  are  noteworthy,  I  think,  from  the  administration.  But  I 
think  we  are  a  country  that — where  we  should  be  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  river  instead  of  swimming  upstream.  And  let  me  be  spe- 
cific. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  fundamentalist  move  not  just  in  Bosnia, 
in  Europe,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States,  that  I  don't  feel  that  we 
are  meeting  adequately  that,  just  like  the  drug  program,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  administration  has  grossly  overseen,  to  the  prob- 
lems worldwide  where  you  are  talking  about  tactics.  And  you  talk 
about  that  first  of  all,  that  the  sanctions  against  Iran  and  Iraq, 
they  are  still  full  speed. 

It  is  not  enough.  And  it  is  like  saying,  well,  we  are  going  to  stop 
interdiction  for  drugs  and  that  is  going  to  make  it  go  away.  There 
is  a  much  bigger  picture,  and  I  know  all  of  you  realize  that. 

I  have  a  book  here  that  lists  by  name  and  even  many  of  the  ter- 
rorists that  are  still  in  Bosnia  today  from  Hamas  and  Mujahedin 
from  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  so  on.  While  you  have  a  few  hun- 
dred of  them  that  were  escorted  out  after  the  Dayton  accord,  you 
still  have  Islamic  fundamentalist  units  in  Bosnia.  And  just  like 
TWA  800,  the  arms  that  the  President  sent  there  that  violated  the 
agreement,  Congress  made  and  sent  arms  to  Bosnia. 

I  just  had  the  delegation  from  Yugoslavia  in  the  back  room. 
Those  arms  are  going  to  end  up  all  over  Europe,  and  they  are  going 
to  end  up  against  the  United  States  from  the  Hamas,  from  the 
Mujahedin,  and  the  things  like  TWA  are  going  to  escalate  in  this 
country  because  of  our  policies.  That  is  why  I  say  you  are  swim- 
ming upstream. 

Second,  I  see  a  bigger  picture  and  a  real  problem.  Russia  today, 
if  Yeltsin  fell,  is  scared  to  death  of  fundamentalist  and  Islamic 
movements  within  their  country.  You  look  at  Turkey.  They  are 
going  toward  fundamentalism.  You  look  at  a  lot  of  areas  even  in 
our  own  country  with  Farrakhan  trying  to  accept  $1  billion  from 
Libya.  Those  are  real  problems  that  we  are  not  addressing. 

What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  great,  but  when  you  have  got  a  dam 
bursting,  trying  to  swim  upstream  and  trying  to  put  up  a  little  dam 
isn't  going  to  work.  There  is  a  whole  movement  out  there  against 
Christianity,  against  Israel,  and  against  the  West,  and  unless  we 
really  adhere  to  that,  I  think  we  are  in  big  trouble,  and  our  little 
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efforts  that  we  are  trying  to  make  tactically,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
big  trouble. 

You  talk  about  training.  I  talked  to  Captain  O'Grady.  When  you 
talk  about  a  superior  training,  the  Air  Force  doesn't  have  F-16's 
now  in  its  adversary  program.  It  is  flying — the  64th  and  65th  are 
gone.  The  only  adversary  we  have  now  in  the  Navy  is  Top  Gun. 
And  you  know  what  we  are  flying  instead  of  F-16's,  simulating 
SU-29  and  Mig-29  and  SU-27?  Pre-Vietnam  A-4's  and  F-5's,  be- 
cause of  the  defense  cuts. 

The  President  is  looking  at  adding  $6.5  billion  in  spending  to  let 
us  hold  us  out  hostage  to  Congress.  But  out  of  that  $6.5  billion,  he 
wants  $3.5  billion  out  of  defense.  General  Shalikashvili,  I  know  out 
of  your  own  accords,  the  modernization  and  everything.  These  are 
the  things  we  really  ought  to  look  at. 

I  laud  Secretary  Perry  for  your  work  overseas  in  these  things, 
but  unless  we  look  at  this  thing  in  the  bigger  picture,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  deep  trouble  in  this  country,  and  focus  on  it.  We  know 
where  a  lot  of  those  folks  are.  We  could  have  still  had  sanctions 
on  Saddam  Hussein,  and  we  would  still  be  in  here. 

Until  we  really  start  getting  tough  on  these  things,  I  think 
that — I  look  at  things  even  like  the  shootdown  of  the  helicopters, 
and  who  took  the  heat  for  that?  The  air  crews,  the  F-15's.  But  yet 
it  was  the  United  Nations  that  didn't  coordinate  with  AWACS, 
didn't  coordinate  with  the  helicopters,  didn't  coordinate  with  the 
F-15  pilots.  And  did  the  UN  take  heat  for  it?  No.  You  lost  some 
of  your  good  military  guys  that  are  professionals  that  sit  out  there 
and  fight  for  us. 

I  would  ask  you  to  expand  on  this  and  take  a  look,  both  on  our 
training  and  the  morale  of  our  armed  forces.  I  don't  care  what  you 
say.  I  talk  to  these  kids  every  day,  including  Admiral  Boorda,  who 
was  a  good  friend  to  all  of  us.  I  think  we  have  got  a  bigger  problem 
here,  but  I  laud  you  for  attacking  that  portion  of  the  puzzle,  but 
it  is  just  one  piece  of  the  puzzle. 

The  CliAlRMAN.  Thank  you. 

We  are  trying  to  hurry  on  and  get  the  Secretary  out. 

Mr.  McHale. 

Mr.  McHale.  Thank  you. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Jane  Harman  regarding  the  Secretary's  opening  statement. 

With  equal  force,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  friend,  Duke  Cunningham,  regarding  the  next  Army-Navy  foot- 
ball game. 

My  first  questions — without  prejudice  I  hope,  General — are  for 
General  Shalikashvili. 

General,  if  you  know — and  perhaps  if  you  don't,  General  Down- 
ing might — who  in  fact  designed  the  physical  security  plan  at 
Khobar  Towers?  Was  that  person  adequately  trained  for  the  level 
of  professional  competence  required  by  that  security  mission? 

And  I  guess  summarizing  that  line  of  questioning,  in  light  of  our 
experience  in  Beirut  in  1983  and  Riyadh  in  1995,  how  could  com- 
petent officers  and  security  professionals  have  so  obviously  violated 
a  basic  military  principle  of  dispersion  by  having  3,000  Americans 
at  a  single,  densely  populated  location? 
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General  Shalikashvili.  I  cannot  answer  for  you  who  initially  de- 
signed it,  and  maybe  General  Downing  can.  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
had  two  separate  Office  of  Special  Inspections  by  the  Air  Force  con- 
duct assessment  of  the  security.  They  came  back  with  some  40  sug- 
gestions. 

For  reasons  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  neither  the  density  of  the 
population  nor  the  issue  that  Mr.  Hunter  spoke  to — that  is,  the 
road  and  the  proximity  of  the  barrier  to  the  road — were  suggested 
in  that  report. 

So  the  people  there  took  those  40  steps  and  combined  them  with 
God  knows  how  many  others  are  there  and  worked  very,  very  hard 
to  do  the  best  it  could  with  the  information  that  they  had.  And 
they  worked,  as  I  said  before,  on  many  things  simultaneously. 

But  the  greatest  nightmare  scenario  always  was — because  they 
also  had  studied  Beirut — the  nightmare  scenario  was  always  the 
repetition  of  Beirut.  I  will  tell  you  there  were  meetings  on  Beirut 
to  review  exactly  what  happened  there  so  they  would  not  repeat  it. 
And  so  they  worked  on  that,  and  I  wish  they  had  worked  with  the 
same  diligence  on  the  other  aspects.  But  they  worked  more  than 
just  Beirut,  they  worked  other  issues  as  well. 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  don't  think  they 
learned  the  basic  lessons  of  Beirut. 

Much  of  what  we  have  discussed  today  has  focused,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  on  questions  of  ultimate  accountability,  and  the  Secretary 
has  spoken  eloquently  and  courageously  on  that  point.  My  focus  is 
really  back  down  where  the  decisions  are  made. 

Initially  there  were  some  captain  and  major  or  some  lieutenant 
colonel  or  colonel  who  designed  a  security  plan  and  did  so  in  com- 
plete good  faith.  Those  officers  wanted  to  protect  their  men;  I  have 
no  doubt  about  that.  They  did  not  achieve  that  mission,  and  they 
did  not  achieve  it  because  they  attempted  to  accomplish  it  neg- 
ligently. 

I  think  anyone  looking  at  how  that  plan  was  originally  drawn  up 
would  be  compelled  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  fence  was  im- 
properly placed.  Basic  military  judgment  concerning  defense  in 
depth,  basic  military  judgment  in  support  of  the  proposition  of  dis- 
persion, would  have  resulted  in  a  different  plan  than  the  one  that 
perhaps  at  a  higher  level  should  have  been  corrected  but  never 
was. 

So  I  get  back  to  you,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  responsibility  on 
an  individual.  Somebody  made  a  mistake  at  a  relatively  low  level 
of  judgment.  I  assume  that  mistake  was  one  of  improper  training 
or  a  lack  of  awareness  in  terms  of  what  you  need  to  do  to  phys- 
ically secure  a  site,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  basic  lesson  of  Bei- 
rut is,  don't  put  a  lot  of  people  in  one  place,  and  yet  we  did  that. 

Is  there  a  problem  in  training  or  the  recognition  of  a  threat  that 
allowed  someone  at  a  junior  level  for  whom  you  are  ultimately  ac- 
countable to  make  that  kind  of  misjudgment? 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  think  that  my  answer  to  you  would  be 
that  the  decision  to  move  into  Khobar  Towers  was  made  at  a  time 
when,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  was  no  terrorist  threat  or  no 
perceived  terrorist  threat  in  Saudi  Arabia.  And  as  we  have  spoken 
here,  we  became  aware  of  the  terrorist  threat,  and  the  situation 
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had  changed  at  the  time  of  OPM's  bombing,  the  bombing  in  Riyadh 
that  took  the  Hves  of  five  Americans. 

It  is  at  that  point,  in  November  1995,  that  everyone,  contrary  to 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  press,  everyone  went  into  very,  very  high 
gear  to  look  at  the  things  we  had  and  say  we  have  to  do  something 
to  protect  people  living  in  these  places.  And  in  0PM  and  in  Khobar 
Towers,  they  then  made  a  very  fundamental  review  of  what  they 
needed  to  do,  the  place  that  they  had,  to  make  it  more  secure. 

If  you  look  at  what  the  condition  was  at  the  time,  what  the  secu- 
rity conditions  were  at  the  time  of  the  bombing  in  November  of 
1995,  and  then  by  the  time  that  the  bomb  went  off,  Khobar  Towers, 
in  June,  you  will  find  that  really  they  had  done  some  tremendous 
improvement,  but  not  enough. 

We  go  back.  Should  someplace  along  the  way  in  this  effort  some- 
one have  said,  "We  need  to  move  all  of  these  people  out  of  Khobar 
Towers  into  some  other  place"?  In  retrospect,  yes,  but  it  didn't 
occur.  But  no  one,  knowing  that  there  were  terrorists  and  that  this 
could  happen,  moved  them  into  that  place.  I  think  that — I  know 
the  decision  was  made  long  before  we  thought  of  Saudi  as  other 
than  a  very  secure  place. 

Mr.  McHale.  My  red  light  it  on.  Let  me  simply  say  it  was  a  neg- 
ligent judgment,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
it,  that  resulted  in  the  placement  of  3,000  Americans  at  one  site. 

And  then  finally,  a  local  commander  always  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  his  men,  and,  at  a  level  of  volume  that  I  don't  believe 
took  place,  local  commanders  for  whom  you  are  ultimately  account- 
able should  have  been  saying  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  for 
a  long  period  of  time  before  that  bomb  went  off,  "Move  the  fence 
back."  That  should  have  been  a  daily  forceful  communication  from 
the  site  commander,  and  the  fact  that  that  didn't  occur  raises  an 
enormous  concern  on  my  part. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  got  two  left  if  you  can — I  know  you  have 
got  another  appointment,  and  we  have  Mr.  Scarborough  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  have  been  waiting  around  for  a  while. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  hear  from  every- 
one. I  would  only  urge  that  they  be  relatively  brief. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  in  consideration,  and  you  can  even  tai- 
lor your  answer 

Secretary  Perry.  I  promise  to  be  relatively  brief  in  my  replies. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Scarborough,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Scarborough.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  avoid  going  into  my 
four-point  plan  to  save  Western  civilization  at  this  time  and  simply 
say,  as  the  representative  for  Eglin  Air  Force,  the  base  that  lost 
the  majority  of  those  that  died  over  there,  I  thank  you  all  for  com- 
ing here  and  testifying  today. 

General,  I  thank  you  for  going  to  the  memorial  service.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  time  for  all  of  us.  I  would  also  commend  you  for  your 
opening  statement  but  also  state  that  ultimately  the  buck  does  stop 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  de- 
sire that  next  year,  as  we  go  through  the  budget  process,  whoever 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  take  this  into  consider- 
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ation  and  make  sure  that  we  give  adequate  resources  to  our  troops 
that  we  are  sending  all  over  the  globe. 

Those  that  were  talking  to  me  at  the  memorial  service,  they  just 
felt  like  their  sons  and  daughters  were  being  asked  to  do  more  and 
more  with  less  and  less.  That  is  the  big  picture. 

Let  me  just  very  quickly  ask  General  Downing:  You  touched 
upon  something  that  I  think  really  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
That  is  our  problem  with  human  intelligence.  You  talked  about  the 
problems  we  had  in  1983,  what  the  Long  Commission  concluded. 
We  obviously  had  the  Same  problems  in  1996.  We  had  the  same 
problems  in  the  gulf  war,  where  not  only  were  more  people  getting 
their  news  from  CNN,  it  is  what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  watching,  who  has  better  on-the-ground  news,  and  in  fact  in 
1979  a  hostage  takeover  was  blamed  on  the  pitiful  human  intel- 
ligence on  the  ground. 

Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  on  how  much  money 
we  need  or  what  we  need  to  do  to  get  that  up  to  snuff  so  we  are 
not  coming  back  here  5  to  10  years  from  now  talking  about  how 
we  have  inadequate  human  intelligence  on  the  ground  in  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

General  Downing.  I  think  probably  the  principal  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  make  a  commitment  to  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  do 
it.  It  is  hard;  it  is  difficult;  it  is  not  easy;  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  results,  but  it  can  be  done.  If  we  have  a  commitment  to  do  it, 
then  we  will  accomplish  something. 

I  did  not  mention,  but  one  of  the  key  other  aspects  of  the  intel- 
ligence picture  is,  we  have  got  to  have  very  strong  relations  with 
other  nations,  and  we  do.  Generally,  those  are  bilateral  type  rela- 
tions, because  the  type  of  information  that  is  shared  about  terror- 
ists, generally  only  two  nations  in  agreement  want  to  share  that 
with  each  other;  they  don't  want  to  bring  a  third  party  in. 

But  many  times  we  need  to  be  able  to  regionally  share  informa- 
tion, especially  among  our  friends,  and  sometimes  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult. But  I  think  we  need  to  go  out  and  we  need  to  work  that 
very,  very  diligently. 

Money,  I  don't  know  what  it  would  cost  other  than  I  know  it  is 
going  to  cost  some  money.  But  perhaps  our  greatest  concern  and 
the  one  that  I  have  passed  on  to  John  Deutch — and  I  am  not  sure 
I  completely  understand  all  of  the  restrictions  that  he  is  or  is  not 
under — is  the  fact  that  there  are — my  perception  is,  there  are  re- 
strictions on  the  intelligence  community  as  far  as  what  they  can 
do,  who  they  can  recruit  or  talk  to. 

Some  of  these  people  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  approach  and 
make  contacts  with  are  not  going  to  necessarily  be  very  nice  people. 
They  may  well  be  murderers  and  thieves  and  drug  traffickers.  But 
yet  I  think  we  have  to  have  the  flexibility  to  conduct  our  business 
with  them  in  a  very  responsible  and  moral  manner.  But  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize,  to  get  some  of  the  information  we 
need,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  some  very  unsavory  types 
and  we  have  to  have  a  system  that  would  allow  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Scarborough.  Would  you  agree  then  that  there  is  a  common 
thread  running  from  the  1979  hostage  crisis  through  today? 

General  DOWNING.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Scarborough.  Is  that  a  direct  result  of  the  inteUigence  com- 
munity purge  in  the  seventies? 

General  Downing.  I  think  the  members  of  this  committee  prob- 
ably know  a  lot  more  about  this  than  I  do,  but  yes.  As  Americans, 
we  are  abhorred  sometimes  by  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do 
to  survive  in  a  very  tough  world.  It  is  not  until  we  get  into  inci- 
dents like  this  where  we  have  lost  American  life  and  see  short- 
comings that  some  of  these  deficiencies  really  blow  into  our  face. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  some  of  the  past  efforts  to  beat 
up  and  blame  the  intelligence  community  perhaps  for  failures.  And 
there  are  going  to  be  failures.  This  is  not  a  game  where  you  are 
going  to  win  100  percent  of  the  time.  If  you  don't  get  out  there  and 
try,  you  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Scarborough.  On  behalf  of  the  11  families  of  those  soldiers 
who  died,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General  Shalikashvili,  I  thank  all  of 
you  for  your  testimony  today.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  it  is 
up  to  you  to  wrap  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thank  the  panel  for  their  incredible  patience  for 
putting  up  with  all  of  us. 

Secretary  Perry,  I  also  want  to  echo  Congressman  Montgomery's 
remarks.  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  you  the  other  night,  and 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  poking  fun  at  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, but  you  certainly  have  done  a  great  job  for  our  State  and 
for  our  Nation. 

A  couple  of  things.  A  couple  of  observations.  In  1990  I  went  to 
one  of  our  air  bases  in  Germany,  December  1990,  immediately 
prior  to  Desert  Storm,  and  we  noticed  C5A's  literally  wing  tip  to 
wing  tip  within,  I  know,  rocket-propelled  grenade  range  of  a  Ger- 
man thoroughfare. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  I  flew  into  an  installation  in  the  Amazon 
with  about  60  National  Guardsmen  manning  a  radar  site  easily 
within  the  distance  of  the  M-19  guerrilla  movement,  easily  within 
the  distance  of  the  Sendero  Luminoso.  In  that  instance,  the  60  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  because  of  local  sensitivities,  were  forbidden 
from  carrying  weapons.  I  think  that  was  changed  when  I  got  back 
and  reported  it. 

I  know  in  the  case  of  the  second  instance  we  were  told  that  the 
reason  they  didn't  carry  weapons  was  because  of  local  sensitivities, 
local  political  sensitivities  of  the  host  country.  I  am  thinking  if  that 
was  also  the  case,  why  that  thoroughfare  was  allowed  to  let  people 
go  right  by  the  C5A's  prior  to  Desert  Storm. 

My  question  is,  how  often  does  this  restrict  the  ability  of  our 
commanders  to  protect  Americans  in  overseas  installations?  Is  this 
the  norm?  And  what  can  this  Congress  do  to  see  to  it  that  our 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform  aren't  ever  put  at  risk  because 
of  the  sensitivities  of  the  host  country?  If  they  can't  understand  our 
concerns,  I  am  not  so  sure  we  need  to  be  there  for  them. 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  give  you  a  general  answer,  then  ask 
General  Shalikashvili  to  comment  as  well. 

In  any  one  of  the  instances  you  described,  the  commander  has  to 
make  a  judgment.  If  his  judgment  is  the  restriction  put  on  him  by 
the  host  nation  makes  it  either  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his 
mission  or  unnecessarily  dangerous  to  carry  out  his  mission,  then 
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he  has,  I  beheve,  a  responsibiHty.  If  he  cannot  himself  change  the 
responsibihty,  he  has  a  responsibihty  to  bring  that  up  the  chain  of 
command.  And  if  that  gets  up  to  me,  then  I  have  a  responsibihty 
to  either  fix  that  problem,  go  into  the  host  nation,  whatever  I  have 
to  do  to  fix  the  problem,  or  decide  we  cannot  carry  out  that  pro- 
gram. We  may  have  to  pull  the  forces  out. 

That  would  be  my  general  answer  to  the  question. 

General  Shalikashvili.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  add  much  more  to 
that,  Mr.  Taylor,  other  than  to  say,  like  in  Khobar  Towers,  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  places  we  now  reside  overseas  are 
things  we  have  inherited  from  years  and  years  of  practices,  and  yet 
in  each  instance  overseas  we  are  in  somebody's  sovereign  country. 
So  the  local  commander  very  often  is  limited  in  what  he  can  do. 

That  does  not  mean  in  many,  many  countries  when  we  agree  on 
a  threat,  like  in  Germany  at  the  time  that  the  terrorist  threat 
arose,  we  do  not  get  enormous  help  from  the  host  nations.  We  had 
Germans  who  helped  us  safeguard  our  own  installations.  Through- 
out Desert  Storm,  there  were  Germans  patrolling  the  perim.eter  of 
our  garrisons.  That  is  just  one  example. 

But  it  is  understandable  that  we  do  not  always  instantaneously 
agree  on  a  degree  of  threat  or  which  road  or  what  road  should  or 
shouldn't  be  closed.  And  in  a  way  it  isn't  any  different  in  this  town. 
Witness  the  discussions  as  to  whether  to  close  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue or  not,  and  the  same  thing  happens  there. 

In  each  case,  what  we  must  ensure  we  instill  in  our  commanders 
is  that  when  they  feel  that,  because  of  these  discussions  or  lack  of 
unanimity  on  the  threat,  that  he  just  cannot  resolve  this  situation 
in  favor  of  the  safety  of  our  soldiers,  then  they  have  to  buck  it  up 
the  system  and  the  discussion  must  not  be  allowed  to  linger  down 
below. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir,  the  base  unit  commander  at 
the  towers  in  Saudi  Arabia,  at  any  time  did  he  say,  "My  people  are 
in  danger  and  I  want  something  done  about  it"?  That  is  question 
A.  Question  B  is.  What  if  he  had  said  that  and  no  action  was 
taken?  What  are  his  options  at  that  point? 

General  Shalikashvili.  First  of  all,  I  am  not  aware  nor  have  I 
talked  to  anyone  who  was  told  what  you  implied  in  your  first  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  asking  a  question;  I  am  not  implying  anything. 

General  Shalikashvili.  No,  no.  You  stated,  has  he  come  to  some- 
one? and  I  stated,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  has  not.  Had  he 
stated  that  and  if  nothing  had  been  done,  what  would  have  been 
his  course  of  action? 

When  it  comes  to  the  safety  of  your  people,  you  just  keep  going 
up  the  chain  of  command  until  you  find  someone  who  will  listen 
to  you.  Or  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  and  you  feel 
deeply  that  it  is  incorrect,  then  I  think  you  have  one  choice.  Then 
somebody  else  has  to  be  put  in  the  command.  I  feel  it  is  unsafe. 
I  feel  that  is  part  of  our  culture.  I  don't  think  we  need  a  directive 
for  that. 

Now,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  why  it  didn't  happen,  but  I,  in  38 
years — I  think  most  all  officers  who  have  talked  about  it  feel  the 
way  I  have  expressed  it  to  you — it  comes  second  nature. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  for  your  generosity  with  your  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  apologize  for  running  over.  I  think  we  have  had  a  good  hearing 
or  airing  of  this  whole  matter,  and  I  apologize  again  for  keeping 
you  and  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  all  over  the  world  and  run  down 
with  a  lot  of  strain,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

General  Downing,  you  serve  your  country  well,  you  are  still  doing 
it,  and  thank  you  for  bringing  your  lovely  bride  along  with  you 
today. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:07  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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